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3301. Ansbacher, H. L. [Ed.] Psychological 
index abstract references. New York: American 
Psychological Association and Work Projects Ad- 
ministration, 1940. Pp. 178. $2.00.—One or more 
abstracts have been found for approximately half of 
the titles listed in the Psychological Index, vols. 26- 
35, 1919-1928. This booklet is so arranged that 
given the volume and number of a title in the Index, 
one can find journal, volume, and page of any ab- 
stracts of it that have appeared in any of 19 journals. 
“This task was undertaken as an incidental step 
in the work of the Cumulative Psychological Index, 
1894-1928, a product of the W.P.A. for the City of 
New York, directed by Professor A. T. Poffen- 
berger.”"—H. Schlosberg (Brown). 

3302. Belsley, G. L. [Ed.] Public personnel 
review. Chicago: Civil Service Assembly of the 
United States and Canada. Vol. 1, No. 1, April, 
1940. Quarterly. $5.00. 

3303. Blanshard, B. The nature of thought. 
2 vols.) New York: Macmillan, 1940. $8.00.—The 
purpose is ‘‘an analysis of thought which will neither 
be instantly repudiated by the psychologist nor 
indignantly disowned by the metaphysician.’’ The 
subjects treated are the analysis of perception and 
the role which thought plays in it (Book I); the 
nature of ideas and universals (Book I1); the process 
of reflection and the nature and tests of truth 
(Book III); necessity and the goal of thought 
(Book IV). On each subject idealistic positions are 
developed, after several other modern theories have 
been expounded and rejected. Thus in Book II] 
arguments are presented against the image, be- 
havioristic, pragmatic, realistic, and critical-realistic 
theories of the nature of ideas, and it is maintained 
that the idea is a partially realized purpose, ‘‘a stage 
on the way to its transcendent end or object, that 
end itself in the course of becoming actual.""—J. //. 
Jackson (Brown). 


3304. Boda, I. 
elétt. (The Hungarian psychology 


A magyar lélektan Gj feladatok 
before new 
tasks.) Mag. psychol. Ssle, 1939, 12, 5-21.—Address 
of the acting vice-president to the annual convention 
ol the Hungarian Psychological Association. A 
new spirit is arising gradually in the entire cultural 
life of Hungary, and psychology must also contribute 


to this transformation. It must help in forming a 
new type of higher and nationally more self-con- 
scious personality. There are new tasks for psy- 
chology in the field of education, especially teachers’ 
training. More and better trained school psy- 
hologists are needed. A new central institute of 
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child and educational psychology should be created. 
Psychology should become more significant in the 
curriculum of medical schools. Prisons and re- 
formatories should be conducted in a psychological 
spirit. There are new tasks for psychology in the 
legal profession and in sociology. In the field of 
industrial psychology, Hungary must increase its 
efforts. A nation can be united only when its spirit 
is sound, and the Hungarian Psychological Associa- 
tion must cooperate in the development of a new 
national spirit—M. Erdélyi (Scranton). 

3305. Bolivar, I. [Director.] Ciencia. Revista 
hispano-americana de ciencias puras y aplicadas. 
México, D. F.: Editorial Atlante, S. A., Artes 53. 
Vol. 1, No. 1, March, 1940. Monthly. 

3306. Bottazzi, F. Agostino Gemelli et ses études 
psychologiques. (The psychological studies of 
Agostino Gemelli.) Scientia, Milano, 1940, 67, 
115-124.—Gemelli, although accepting the basic 
principles of the Gestalt school, distinguishes be- 
tween perception of isolated points and of configura- 
tions. The sensorial organization, then, is directed 
by a selective factor. In phenomenological terms, 
the sensorial organization becomes the object of the 
perceptive activity which transforms and corrects 
whatever is transmitted by the sense organs. This 
principle is applied to the phenomena of language, of 
human behavior, and of the rhythmical quality of 
human work. In each of these areas Gemelli finds 
the respective form of expression to be a manifesta- 
tion both of subjective life processes and of objective 
personality patterns. Thus such expressions not only 
reveal the elements constituting personality, but also 
reflect the individual’s adaptation to life and to 
values that are conceived by him as aims to be at- 
tained. In his experiments Gemelli has made use of 
electro-acoustic and psychotechnical devices.—E. 
Franzen (Southern Illinois Normal University). 

3307. Clarke, F. M. A note on the editorial 
“we.” J. abnorm. soc. Psychol., 1940, 35, 128-129.— 
Using a recent publication by Landis and Hunt as 
an illustration, exception is taken to the use of an 
all-inclusive ‘“‘we.”’ The use of ‘“‘we’’ to introduce an 
account of experiments establishes the data as the 
work of the joint authors, whereas in reality only one 
of the authors contributed to the text the experi- 
mental findings from data previously published in 
collaboration with a third or fourth (unnamed) 
experimenter. This practice would lead those who 
quote from the work under discussion to attribute 
the findings in these experiments to Landis and 
Hunt, instead of to the correct sources. ‘‘We”’ 
should be reserved to refer to authors in collabora- 
tion with each other, unless a statement is included 
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within the text to indicate that ‘‘we’’ is to have a 
variety of meanings.—C. H. Johnson (Portland, Ore.). 


3308. Dodd, S. C. The interrelation matrix. 
Soctometry, 1940, 3, No. 1, 91-101.—It is recom- 
mended that sociometric choices be arranged in a 
matrix and treated algebraically. The advantages 
claimed are inclusiveness, isolation of any desired 
factor, the emphasis on the joint relationship of each 
entry, the combination of items by “aggregation.” 
Thus it is superior to the sociogram for further 
mathematical analyses or syntheses, although in- 
ferior to it for visualizing the structure. Possibilities 
of application of algebra to interpersonal relations 
are sketched, by describing the ways in which the 
units of the inter-person matrix may be generalized. 
The interrelation matrix is described as a special 
case of a more general “‘formula which seems able to 
subsume quantitatively recorded data of any kind 
in any social science," described elsewhere.—L. J. 
Stone (Vassar). 

3309. Doll, E. A. The meaning of research. 
Train. Sch. Bull., 1940, 36, 181-186.—This is a 
report of the Committee on Research of the American 
Association on Mental Deficiency. Research need 
be neither profound nor impractical: Research 
undertakes to interpret, to improve, and to extend 
experience. Research is futile unless its products are 
disseminated and usefully employed. The Com- 


mittee urges the importance of realistic attitudes, 
whether the problems pursued be in the realm of 
theory or practice, by laymen or specialists. If 


research is to continue to receive recognition and 
support, the research projects must be helpful as 
well as meaningful—E£Z. M. Achilles (New York 
City). 

3310. Drever, J. Sigmund Freud, 1856-1939. 
A critical appreciation. Brit. J. educ. Psychol., 1940, 
10, 1-7.—A discussion of the practical and theoretical 
aspects of Freud's contributions assessed in the 
light of their relationship to contemporary thought. 
Possessed as he was of the mentality of the artist 
and philosopher, rather than that of the scientist, 
Freud's dismissal of academic psychology, and the 
illogical character of much of his reasoning, are 
understandable. His theoretical considerations are 
seen as reflections of the intellectual milieu of the 
Germanic world of his early years, as rooted in the 
philosophical speculations of v. Hartmann and 
Schopenhauer. The probable influence of Charcot, 
and the acknowledged debt to Breuer and Jung, 
are recognized. It is in his investigation of the 
unconscious, with its important implications for the 
psychology of human motivation, that his chief 
contribution to objective psychology lies. The 
wider influence of Freudianism on human thought in 
general is manifested in anthropology, sociology, 
educational theory, literature, and art.—R. C 
Strassburger (St. Joseph’s College). 

3311. Dugé de Bernonville, L. Initiation 4a 
analyse statistique. (Introduction to statistical 
analysis.) Paris: Libraire Générale de Droit et de 
Jurisprudence, 1938. Pp. 232. 
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3312. England, F. E. Can human nature be 
improved? London: Rich & Cowan, 1939. Pp. 239, 
3s. 6d.—A popular presentation of human develop. 
mental psychology with emphasis upon the matura. 
tion of instincts and sentiments as conditioned by 
environmental limitations. The nature and causes 
of personality maladjustment, together with remedia] 
techniques, receive detailed attention. Religion, 
as complementary to psychological insight, is ac. 
corded an important place in the realization of the 
well-adjusted personality —R. C. Strassburger (St 
Joseph's College). 

3313. Freil, G. Q. Punishment in the philosophy 
of Saint Thomas Aquinas and among some primitive 
peoples. Washington, D. C.: Catholic Univ. of 
America Press, 1939. Pp. 319. $2.00. 


3314. Freud, S. Bibliographie und Inhaltsange- 
ben der Arbeiten Freuds bis zu den Anfingen der 
Analyse. (Bibliography and contents of Freud's 
works published before the beginning of psycho- 
analysis.) Int. Z. Psychoanal. Imago, 1940, 25, 
69-93.—A list of 38 original publications, 4 trans. 
lations, and 2 theses sponsored by Freud which 
appeared before 1897, with the author’s synopses, 
as first published in 1897.—H. Beaumont (Kentucky 


3315. Gergi, A. Physiologie des Bewusstseins. 
(Physiology of consciousness.) Ziirich, Leipzig 
Rascher, 1939. Pp. 253. RM. 4.20.—P. L. Krieger 
(Leipzig). 

3316. Greenwood, J. A. A covariation statistic. 
J. Parapsychol., 1939, 3, 163-166.—The parameters 
are given for the chance distribution of the coefficient 
of covariation used by Murphy and Taves to show 
the relation between a subject's performance on two 
ESP tasks. Reference from these parameters t 
tables of Pearson’s Type-III distribution permits 
accurate evaluation of the significance of an ob- 
tained covariation.—D. W. Chapman (Bennington 


3317. Hoffer, W. Alice Balint. Int. Z. Psycho- 
anal. Imago, 1940, 25, 102-103.—An obituary oi 
Alice Balint, the Hungarian analyst, who died in 
Manchester on August 9th, 1939, at the age of 4! 
She was a pupil of Ferenczi and in her own work 
applied psychoanalysis to ethnology and education. 
—H. Beaumont (Kentucky). 


3318. Jones, E. Eugen Bleuler, 1857-1939. 
Int. Z. Psychoanal. Imago, 1940, 25, 101-102.— 
An obituary of Bleuler, who followed his former 
teacher Forel as Professor of Psychiatry at the 
University of Zurich and Director of the Institute 
for the Insane in 1898. He became interesved !0 
psychoanalysis in 1905 through Jung, and gave 
many valuable suggestions for its further develop 
ment through his critical evaluations.—H. Beow 
mont (Kentucky). 

3319. Jones, E. Sigmund Freud. Jnt. J. Psycho 
Anal., 1940, 21, 2-26.—In this extensive obituary, 
accompanied by a portrait, the author pays tribute 
to Freud as a person, a teacher, and a scientist. 
The wealth and significance of Freud's contributions 
to the varied fields of biology, sociology, psychology 
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psychiatry, general medicine, education, child de- 
velopment, anthropology, mythology and folklore, 
esthetics, criminology, and comparative religion 
are all discussed. There follows an account of the 
chronological course of Freud’s scientific develop- 
ment and shifts of interest as shown by the various 
trends in his studies from one period to another.— 
MU. H. Erickson (Eloise Hospital). 

3320. Jones, E. Obituary. Int. J. Psycho-Anal., 
1940, 21, 111-116.—Brief obituaries summarizing 
the nature of their significant scientific work and 
contributions are given of Eugen Bleuler, Otto 
Rank, Havelock Ellis, Wilfred Trotter, Monroe A. 
Meyer, Alice B4lint, and Steff Bornstein-Wind- 
holzova.—M. H. Erickson (Eloise Hospital). 


3321. Jung, R. Ein Apparat zur mehrfachen 
Registrierung von Tatigkeit und Funktionen des 
animalen und vegetativen Nervensystems. (Elek- 
trencephalogramm, Elektrokardiogram, Muskelak- 
tionsstréme, Augenbewegungen, galvanischer Haut- 
reflex, Plethysmogramm, Liquordruck und Atmung.) 
An apparatus for the multiple registration of the 
activity and function of the animal and vegetative 
nervous systems. Electro-encephalogram, electro- 
cardiogram, muscular action currents, eye move- 
ments, galvanic reflex of the skin, plethysmogram, 
pressure of the cerebrospinal fluid, and breathing.) 
Z. ges. Neurol. Psychiat., 1939, 165, 374-397.—The 
complete apparatus, the essential basis of which is 
an electrocardiograph, records as many as 7 different 
phenomena simultaneously. In a discussion follow- 


ing the paper, Albrecht objects to the term “galvanic 
reflex of the skin,’’ bringing forward evidence for a 
participation of the muscles.—D. M. Purdy (Mills). 

3322. Kanner, L. The evidence for body-mind 
relationship afforded by the phenomena of psycho- 


therapeutic experiences. Res. Publ. Ass. nerv. 
ment. Dis., 1939, 19, 333-339.—A plea for the dis- 
carding of the body-mind dualism in medical thought. 
—D. G. Marquis (Yale). 

3323. Kennedy, F. The inter-relationship of 
mind and body. Res. Publ. Ass. nerv. ment. Dis., 
1939, 19, 1-15.—A survey of the problem of the 
relation of mind and body, with special reference to 
the process of evolution, and with implications for 
— oy of abnormal psychology.—D. G. Marquis 
(Yale). 

3324. Klages, L. Der Geist als Widersacher der 
Seele. (The mind as adversary of the soul.) (2nd 
ed.) Leipzig: Barth, 1939. Pp. 515. RM. 11.40. 
3325. Kéhler, W. Dynamics in psychology. 
New York: Liveright, 1940. Pp. 158. $2.50.—The 
three chapters of the present volume contain the 
Page- Barbour Lectures delivered in 1938 at the 
University of Virginia. Chapter 1, the ways of 
psychology, emphasizes the possibility of psycho- 
ogical discoveries in the field of functional depend- 
encies. Chapter 2, the field of a percept, presents the 
held theory of visual perception and the correspond- 
‘Ng isomorphic view of neural activity as a field 
Process. Chapter 3, retention and recall, indicates 
‘N€ way in which the field theory of perception can 
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be extended to phenomena of memory. ‘‘We have 
practically identified specific interaction in percep- 
tual grouping with specific interaction as a basic 
event in recognition and recall. As a consequence 
we must conclude that, beyond the mere influence 
of similarity, recognition and recall follow the same 
laws as are known to operate in the formation of 
perceptual groups.’’—W. S. Hunter (Brown). 

3326. Langendérfer, H. Leitfaden der Psychol- 
ogie. (Outlines of psychology.) Bonn: Hanstein, 
1940. Pp.120. RM. 2.30.—P. L. Krieger (Leipzig). 

3327. Lehmensick, E. Grundform und Fehl- 
formen der psychologischen Menschenbeurteilung. 
(Basic and false forms of the psychological judgment 
of persons.) Z. pddag. Psychol., 1940, 41, 8-17.—An 
attempt to get some general viewpoints for the ap- 
plications of psychology, especially in teachers’ 
training courses, and a discussion of lay skepticism 
of scientific psychology. The misunderstandings 
between psychologists and the laity are due to the 
methods of application and the evaluation of scien- 
tific knowledge. The false, purely rationalistic 
forms should be replaced by facts derived from in- 
tuitive experience. Scientific psychology is merely 
an aid in the evaluation of a case, and tests and 
experimental procedures are deceptive. There must 
be a personal, intuitive, and creative attitude. 
Intellectualism and overestimation of any one sys- 
tem are especially harmful in typology, hereditary 
characterology, and the phase doctrine of youth 
study.— M. E. Morse (Baltimore). 

3328. Lewin, K. Formalization and progress in 
psychology. Univ. Ia. Stud. Child Welf., 1940, 16, 
No. 3, 7-42.—The article discusses three questions 
in regard to topological and vector psychology: 
What have been the guiding principles of the work 
thus far? What has been the result? What are 
the steps to follow? Nearly all of the studies have 
grown out of certain theoretical expectations. 
Theory, mathematization, and formalization are, 
however, considered as tools for finding new knowl- 
edge about and deeper insight into psychological 
processes. The experiments of Zeigarnik on recall 
of finished and unfinished actions are reviewed in 
detail as illustrative of the importance of finding 
a variety of derivations from a theory. The pos- 
sibilities of a ‘field theory” in the realm of action, 
emotion, and personality are firmly established. 
The basic statements of a field theory are that 
(1) behavior has to be derived from a totality of 
coexisting facts, (2) these coexisting facts have the 
character of a ‘‘dynamic field”’ in so far as the state 
of any part of this field depends on every other part 
of the field. The first prerequisite for a scientific 
representation of the psychological field is the find- 
ing of a geometry adequate to represent the spatial 
relations of psychological facts. According to the 
field theory, behavior depends neither on the past nor 
on the future, but on the present field. A variety of 
psychological processes can be treated with relative 
adequacy with the conceptual tools at hand.—B. 
Wellman (lowa). 
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3329. Lindquist, E. F. Statistical analysis in 
educational research. Boston: Houghton Mifflin, 
1940. Pp. xii + 266. $3.00.—The present volume 
is planned for advanced courses in statistics and 
seeks particularly to present R. A. Fisher's contribu- 
tions in a logical and non-mathematical way in order 
that their applications to the design of educational 
research may be made clear. The chapter headings 
are as follows: fundamental concepts in sampling 
theory; the use of the x’ distribution in testing 
hypotheses; small sample error theory; the impor- 
tance of design in educational experiments; analysis 
of variance; analysis of covariance; and miscellaneous 
problems in correlation analysis. 18 tables are given, 
including one of random numbers.—W. S. Hunter 
(Brown). 

3330. Louttit, C. M. Publication media available 
for applied psychology. /. appl. Psychol., 1940, 24, 
85—91.—The journals carrying articles in the field 
of applied psychology, and the journals which are 
referred to in such articles, are listed —E. FE. 
Ghiselli (California). 

3331. Mouchet, E. Descartes, fundador de la 
psicologia fisiologica. (Descartes, the founder of 
physiological psychology.) Anal. Instit. Psicol. 
Univ. B. Aires, 1938, 2, 461-468.— Mouchet gives a 
concise analysis of Descartes’ entire work and con- 
cludes that he is undoubtedly the founder of physio- 
logical psychology and that his genius has inspired 
many of the current psychological concepts.— 
M. E. Morse (Baltimore). 


3332. Palmer, C. E., & Klein, H. A table of the 
double integral of the Gaussian probability function. 


Child Develpm., 1940, 11, 61-68.—C. N. Cofer 
(Brown). 

3333. Rensi, G. Lettere psicologiche: I. Il tempo. 
II. La coscienza. (Letters in psychology: I. Time. 
II. Consciousness.). Riv. Psicol. norm. pat., 1939, 


35, 311-328.—T. M. Abel (New York City). 

3334. Stephan, F. F. Weighted proportions and 
poll reliability. Publ. Opin. Quart., 1940, 4, 135.— 
Presentation and discussion of a formula for com- 
puting the standard error of weighted proportions.— 
K. B. Breland (Louisiana). 

3335. Stoltenberg, H. L. Selbstmitbewusst- 
sein (syneidesis, conscientia). (Self-consciousness.) 
Forsch. Fortschr. disch. Wiss., 1939, 15, 330-332.— 
P. L. Krieger (Leipzig). 

3336. Thomson, G. H. Weighting for battery 
reliability and prediction. Brit. J. Psychol., 1940, 
30, 357-366.—T he idea is suggested of an estimated 
battery reliability based on the reliabilities of the 
single tests and their weights in the battery. A 
method is given, with a numerical example, by 
which to calculate the weights which give the maxi- 
mum battery reliability. This method is a special 
case of Hotelling’s ‘“‘most predictable criterion.”’ 
It is pointed out that prediction weights and re- 
liability weights may conflict, and in a small ex- 
ample those weights are calculated which make 


prediction and reliability equal at the highest 
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possible value under this condition.—M. D. Vernoy, 
(Cambridge, England). 

3337. Thurstone, L. L. Current issues in factor 
analysis. Psychol. Bull., 1940, 37, 189-236.—The 
author repeatedly insists that the factor theory and 
method is a tool to be used to discover the principal 
categories of mentality and to indicate the directions 
along which they may be studied by laboratory 
methods, not a_ self-contained and extraneous 
statistical technique. The potentialities and limita. 
tions of the factor method are discussed in detail, 
with consideration of the criticisms of Thomson 
Spearman, Tryon, and others. Special attention is 
given the principle of simple structure, the interpre. 
tation of factors, the invariance of the factors in a 
test, general factors, the use of clusters in the correla- 
tion table, the treatment of the diagonal cells of the 
correlation matrix, the relation of factor analysis and 
multiple correlation, the methods of factoring the 
correlation matrix, the problems involved in mini 
mizing the number of common factors, the problem 
of correlated primary factors, and the relation o/ 
factor analysis and sampling theory. In addition 
the case of factor analysis in the appraisal of indi 
vidual subjects, the use of individual laboratory; 
test methods, and the applicability of factor analysis 
to problems in other sciences are considered. Thus 
the article presents a detailed statement of the 
author's position regarding the techniques involved 
in the factor method and the interpretation and use 
of the results obtained.—A. W. Melton (Missouri). 


3338. Travers, R. M. W. A simple kymograph 
design. J. exp. Psychol., 1940, 26, 440-442- 
Description, with figure, of a kymograph suitable for 
recording times greater than 1/20 sec. The instru 
ment can be built with about $4 worth of materials 
—H.W. Karn (Pittsburgh). 

3339. [Various ]|. Handbuch der Erbbiologie des 
Menschen, Band 5. Teil 1: Erbneurologie, Erb- 
psychologie. Teil 2: Erbpsychiatrie. (Handbook o! 
human hereditary biology, Vol. 5. Part I: Heredi 
tary neurology, hereditary psychology. Part I! 
Hereditary psychiatry.) Berlin: Springer, 1939 
Pp. 1-696; 696-1324. RM. 196.25.—P. L. Krieger 
(Leipzig). 

3340. Walsh, W. H. Two functions of the intel- 
lect. Mind, 1940, 49, 224-227—H. Helson (Bryn 
Mawr). 

3341. Warden, C. J., Jenkins, T. N., & Warner, 
L. H. Comparative psychology: a comprehensive 
treatise. Vol. II, plants and invertebrates. \e' 
York: Ronald Press, 1940. Pp. xiii + 1070. $6.00 
—The authors present detailed summaries of the 
studies on structure and function of plants an¢ 
invertebrates under the following chapter headings 
protista, isolated cells, and tissue cultures; mets 
phyta; porifera and coelenterata; echinodermats 
platyhelminthes, nemathelminthes, trochelminthes 
and annulata; mollusca; and arthropoda. There 
a bibliography of about 4800 titles —W. S. Hunier 
(Brown). 
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3342. Willwoll, A. Seele und Geist. Ein Aufbau 
der Psychologie. (Mind and soul; an outline of 
psychology.) Freiburg: Herder, 1938. Pp. 258. 
RM. 4.40. 

3343. Woodger, J. H. The formalization of a 
psychological theory. Erkenntnss, 1938, 7, 195-198. 
—The theory used as an example is a part of the 
material since incorporated in Hull’s Mathematico- 
deductive theory of rote learning. The concepts 
time-stretches, correspondence between stimulus- 
class and response-class, relations between time- 
stretches in the same life, rote-series, practice) are 
rigorously defined, and the specifically psychological 
concept of excitatory potential is formalized. The 
postulate governing increase in excitatory potential 
with position of syllables in a practice is formulated 
on the basis of the formalized concepts.—R. R. 
Willoughby (Brown). 

3344. Woodworth, R. S. Psychology. (4th ed.) 
New York: Holt, 1940. Pp. xiii + 639. $2.75.— 
[he order of chapters is: aim and method, individual 
and environment, individual differences, intelli- 
gence, personality, physiological and social, heredity 
and development, nervous system, learning, mem- 
ory, motivation, feeling and emotion, observation, 
vision, other senses, thinking, imagination, personal 
applications. Effort has been made to simplify 


and improve all parts of the book; animal learning 
experiments have been combined into a section of 
the learning chapter, and statistical method has 
likewise been appended to the chapter on individual 


differences. Pictures have been redrawn in many 
cases. There are chapter bibliographies, 10 question- 
exercises for each chapter, and a combined index.— 
R. R. Willoughby (Brown). 


[See also abstracts 3374, 3408, 3580. ] 
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3345. Brain, W.R. Recent advances in neurology. 
4th ed.) Philadelphia: Blakiston, 1940. Pp. 
ix + 364. $5.00.—Of the 22 chapters, those con- 
cerned with the following topics may be noted: 
headache, the plantar reflexes and grasp reactions, 
the functions of the frontal lobes, electro-encephalog- 
raphy, the hypothalamus, sleep, and the nervous 
control of micturition and defecation—W. S. 
Hunter (Brown). 

3346. Conel, J. L. The brain structure of the 
newborn infant and consideration of the senile 
brain. Res. Publ. Ass. nerv. ment. Dis., 1939, 19, 
4/-255.—Experimental studies of the correlation 
vetween neural development and behavior in 
animals are reviewed in relation to the author’s 
investigations of the histological structure of the 
brain of the newborn infant. Whether any part of 
the cerebral cortex can function at birth is a matter 
speculation. There is no myelin anywhere in the 
cortex, but animal studies have shown that myelin 
s hot essential for neural activity. Throughout the 
“ortex a neuropil is present in sufficient quantity to 
‘lord a means for contacts between afferent and 
erent fibers.—D. G. Marquis (Yale). 
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3347. Coppée, G., & Bacq, Z. M. Dégénéres- 
cence, conduction et transmission synaptique dans 
le sympathique cervical. (Degeneration, conduction, 
and synaptic transmission in the cervical sympathetic 
system.) Arch. int. Physiol., 1938, 47, 312-320.— 
(Biol. Abstr. XIV: 6513). 

3348. Cucchi, A. [The bio-electrical phenomena 
in the cerebral cortex. ] Riv. sper. Freniat., 1938, 
62, 233-240. 

3349. Davis, H., & Davis, P. A. The electrical 
activity of the brain: its relation to physiological 
states and to states of impaired consciousness. 
Res. Publ. Ass. nerv. ment. Dts., 1939, 19, 50-80.— 
A review of selected investigations in the field of 
electroercephalography, with particular emphasis 
upon the authors’ research in individual differences 
and their inheritance, in the relation of alpha rhythm 
and personality type, in the modifications during 
sleep, and in the effects of abnormal conditions such 
as anoxia, various drugs, and pathological condi- 
tions. It is concluded that a general correlation 
exists between characteristics of the electrical ac- 
tivity of the brain and the state of consciousness of 
the subject—‘‘a closer relationship, it is believed, 
between consciousness and an objective physio- 
logical phenomenon than has been obtained by any 
previous method.’’—D. G. Marquis (Yale). 

3350. Diez, J. Sobre el pretendido retorno de la 
sensibilidad en los cordotomizados. (On the alleged 
return of sensibility after cordotomy.) Rev. Assoc. 
méd. argent., 1939, 53, 581-584. 

3351. Fulton, J. F. Levels of autonomic function 
with particular reference to the cerebral cortex. 
Res. Publ. Ass. nerv. ment. Dis., 1939, 19, 219-236.— 
Redefinition of the autonomic nervous system so as 
to include the central mechanism of control permits 
the concept of functional levels to be applied to 
autonomic as well as somatic functions. The 
possibilities of reflex and integrated control of 
autonomic functions at the spinal, bulbar, hypo- 
thalamic, and cortical levels are reviewed. Com- 
parative studies in various animals indicate that 
there has been a progressive encephalization of 
mechanisms of emotional expression and of auto- 
nomic control in the ascending evolutionary scale.— 
D. G. Marquis (Yale). 

3352. Kornmiiller, A. E., & Janzen, R. Uber 
lokalisierte hirnbioelektrische Erscheinungen bei 
Kranken, insbesondere Epileptikern. (On localized 
bio-electric phenomena of the brain in pathological 
subjects, especially epileptics.) 2Z. ges. Neurol. 
Psychiat., 1939, 165, 372-374.—In a patient with 
softening of the brain and another with porrhen- 
cephaly, localized reductions of bio-electric activity 
(Berger effect) were found. Epileptics manifested 
localized enhancement of activity, and one could 
locate the focus of the disturbance. In a patient 
with genuine epilepsy, ‘“‘seizure currents,"’ charac- 
terized by rapid onset and great amplitude, were 
observed in various areas; the different areas were 
found to act independently. Localized depressions 
of activity follow the enhancements. In “general’’ 
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epileptic seizures there is still a demonstrable localiza- 
tion of activity —D. M. Purdy (Mills). 


3353. Kreezer, G. L. Research in progress upon 
the electro-encephalogram in mental deficiency. 
Proc. Amer. Ass. ment. Def., 1939, 44, No. 2, 120- 
124.—Studies have been directed principally to the 
determination of whether differences in intellectual 
level tend to be associated with differences in charac- 
teristics of the electro-encephalogram. To facilitate 
control of the chronological age variable one study 
was concerned with subjects over 16 years of age; 
another dealt with patients of the Mongolian type; 
a third with subjects of the non-differentiated 
familial type. 13 individuals with phenylpyruvic 
amentia have been examined. Another mixed 
group of 30 individuals ranging in age from 2.5 to 10 
years are being followed through at regular intervals 
in order to study the relation of developmental 
changes in the electro-encephalogram with other 
measurable changes in growth. Still another study 
is concerned with pairs of identical and fraternal 
twins. The new technique is said to be leading to the 
discovery of some of the physiological factors on 
which intelligence and its deficiencies depend.— 
M. W. Kuenzel (Children’s Home, Cincinnati). 

3354. Neri, V., & Chiatellino, A. Ricerche 
sperimentali sulla funzione dei talami ottici. (Ex- 
perimental studies on the function of the optic 
thalami.) Boll. Soc. Ital. Biol. Sperim., 1939, 14, 


29-32.—( Biol. Abstr. XIII: 16700). 
3355. Putnam, T. J. The significance of the 


alterations of mental and emotional processes 
produced by diseases of the brain. Res. Publ. Ass. 
nerv. ment. Dis., 1939, 19, 81-107.—The history and 
present status of the problem of the cerebral localiza- 
tion of function is reviewed in terms of the mosaic and 
equipotentiality theories. It is pointed out that 
there is still an enormous gap between the facts of 
neurophysiology and those of psychology. The 
former have great practical value in themselves, but 
whether or not they represent the groundwork ofa 
psychology of the future must remain an article of 
taith.—D. G. Marquts (Yale). 

3356. Rémion, M. Courbes d’excitabilité de la 
réponse nerveuse maximale. (Curves of the ex- 
citability of the maximal nerve response.) Arch. 
int. Physiol., 1938, 47, 175-180.—( Biol. Abstr. XIV: 
6536). 

3357. Sherrington, C.S. Selected writings of Sir 
Charles Sherrington. (Ed. by D. Denny-Brown.) 
(A testimonial presented by the neurologists forming 
the guarantors of the journal Brain.) London: 
Hamish Hamilton Medical Books, 1939. Pp. 
xiv + 532. 25s.—This book consists of extracts and 
reprints from the published papers of Sherrington on 
neurology, covering a period of more than forty 
years. They were selected mainly in order to present 
in brief form many of the descriptions of clinical 
physiology of greatest interest to neurologists, 
including: the spinal animal, the experimental 
isolation of skin and muscle segmentation, the more 
general observations on reflexes and their interaction, 
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the motor representation in the primate cortex, the 
fundamental proof of reciprocal innervation and of 
postural reflexes, and the conception of centra| 
inhibition. A full bibliography of all Sherrington’, 
work is appended—M. D. Vernon (Cambridge, 
England). 


3358. Williams, A. C. Facilitation of the alphs 
rhythm of the electroencephalogram. J. ¢;» 
Psychol., 1940, 26, 413-422.—In this study oj 
occipital and pre-central alpha rhythms, facilitation 
was exhibited by an increase in amplitude and 
regularity of the potentials, usually appearing as a 
series of bursts. Stimuli eliciting facilitation were 
similar to those reported as eliciting the PGR. They 
were characterized by a change in the general 
psychological state of the subject from relaxation t 
readiness, attentiveness, or awareness, and from 
these states back to relaxation. The states were 
induced by putting sudden questions to the subject 
presenting ready signals indicating the beginning 
of some task, giving instructions, etc. Facilitation 
was found to undergo a process of adaptation. In. 
dividual differences in ease and regularity of eliciting 
facilitation were obtained. Facilitation of the 
occipital and pre-central rhythms could at times be 
elicited independently —H. W. Karn (Pittsburgh 


[See also abstracts 3321, 3339, 3384, 3394, 3401, 
3421, 3425, 3426, 3431, 3446, 3457, 3514, 3556, 
3569. } 
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3359. Achelis, J. D. Untersuchungen iiber die 
Hautsensibilitat. VI. Zur Theorie des Schmerzes. 
(Investigations on skin sensitivity. VI. Theory oi 
pain.) Pflig. Arch. ges. Phystol., 1939, 242, 644-664 
—Achelis discusses the theory of pain sensation 
Summation of the type occurring in simple spinal 
reflexes is a very important factor. Specificity ol 
the pain nerve fibers can only mean, in the light ol 
modern knowledge, a specific anatomical structure 
for pain transmission. At all events, pain fibers are 
distributed through the whole fiber-diameter spec 
trum. The existence of specific pain spots in the 
skin cannot be doubted, although they lose ther 
specificity during hyperalgesia. The author pro- 
poses a new hypothesis for pain sensation (which, 
unlike other sensations, is more or less independent o! 
the intensity and duration of peripheral stimulation 
The pain stimulation provokes only a release mec! 
anism, and the final pain sensation is the resu!! 
of an interaction between the peripheral and the 
central nervous system.—M. E. Morse (Baltimore 


3360. Adamson, J., & Fincham, E. F. The effec: 
of lenses and convergence upon the state of accom 
modation of the eye. Trans. ophthal. Soc. U. %. 
1939, 59, 163-179.—Subjective observations inc 
cate that there is considerable independent variatio! 
in accommodation and convergence, but in an o> 
jective study the authors demonstrate that changes 
in convergence in normal subjects always influence 
accommodation. If convergence is in excess “ 
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normal for the object distance, accommodation is 
increased, and vice versa. Variation in convergence 
over a very small range results in no change in 
accommodation, but beyond this range any varia- 
tion in accommodation causes changes in accommo- 
dation —D. J. Shaad (Institute of Ophthalmology, 
New York City). 

3361. [Anon.] The national health survey: 
1935-1936. Significance, scope, and method of a 
clinical investigation of hearing in the general 
population. Publ. Hlth. Rep., Wash., Hearing Stud. 
Ser. 1938, No. 1. Pp. 30.—There is presented a 
description of the procedures employed during the 
National Health Survey (1935-1936) in enumerating 
partial and gross hearing impairments by a house-to- 
house canvass method covering approximately 
740,000 families in 84 cities, and in a clinical investi- 
gation of hearing impairments, aural pathology, and 
history of illness among approximately 9000 persons 
in 12 of the 84 cities —F. W. Finger (Brown). 

3362. [Anon.] The national health survey: 
1935-1936. Preliminary analysis of audiometric 
data in relation to clinical history of impaired 
hearing. Publ. Hlth. Rep., Wash., Hearing Stud. 
Ser., 1938, No. 2. Pp. 31.—A critical analysis of the 
distributions of auditory acuity measurements, 


classified according to the clinical histories of im- 
paired hearing for 8310 persons in 12 of the 84 cities 
enumerated by the national health survey of 1935- 
1936, indicated that 56.1% had no noticeable diffi- 
culty with hearing in either ear, and normal hearing 


in 1 ear only was reported for 13.1%—F. W. 
Finger (Brown). 

3363. [Anon.] The national health survey: 
1935-1936. Prevalence of aural pathology and 
clinical history of impaired hearing among males and 
females of various ages. Publ. Hlth. Rep., Wash., 
Hearing Stud. Ser., 1938, No. 3. Pp. 6.—An analysis 
of the clinical histories of 3732 males and 4578 
iemales indicates that the prevalence of severely 
impaired hearing increases as an exponential func- 
tion of age in years. Effects attributable to assault 
upon the ears by pathogenic bacteria, as detected 
through otoscopic examination, increase in preval- 
ence with age but at a slower rate than does severely 
impaired hearing. It is tentatively concluded that 
impaired hearing in the general population occurs 
ontologically at an increasing rate as a result of 
localized effects from systemic disease and that 
these eflects gain momentum with increasing quanti- 
ies of the causal agent.— F. W. Finger (Brown). 

3364. [Anon.] The national health survey: 
1935-1936. Sex differences and age variations in 
hearing loss in relation to stage of deafness. Publ. 
llth. Rep., Wash., Hearing Stud. Ser., 1939, No. 6. 
“p. vill + 31.—Audiograms for ears classified ac- 
‘ording to clinical history indicate that males always 
show more hearing loss than females of the same age 
on tones above 1500 cycles, while the reverse is true 
‘“r tones below this point. The magnitude of the 
“ikerence increases with age among persons of the 
same history in regard to deafness, and also with 
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stage of deafness of persons of the same age. There 
does not appear to be an identifiable sex difference in 
auditory acuity among normal subjects.—F. W. 
Finger (Brown). 

3365. [Anon.] The national health survey: 1935- 
1936. Generalized age and sex trends in hearing 
loss. Publ. Hith. Rep., Wash., Hearing Stud. Ser., 
1938, No. 7. Pp. vi+35.—In a representative 
sample of persons drawn from the general population, 
the prevalence of deafness cases sufficiently severe 
to impair the hearing for direct conversation was 
found to increase with age at a constant rate of 
3.92% for males and 3.37% for females. Hearing 
loss in decibels relative to the average normal as 
determined from air-conduction experiments on each 
of 8 audio frequencies from 64 to 8192 cycles in- 
creased at a constant rate with age among both 
sexes. There was a factor of constant difference 
between the hearing-loss levels of experimental 
trend curves fitted to audiometric data for males and 
females. Relatively higher degrees of correlation 
between age and hearing loss were found for the 
tones above 1024 cycles—F. W. Finger (Brown). 


3366. Bakker, A. Vergleichende Untersuchungen 
iiber das Verhalten der Linse und der Hornhaut 
gegeniiber infraroten Strahlen. (Studies on the 
comparative behavior of the lens and cornea to 
infra-red rays.) v. Graefes Arch. Ophthal., 1939, 
141, 180-187.—P. L. Krieger (Leipzig). 

3367. Craik, K. J.W. The effect of adaptation on 
subjective brightness. Proc. Roy. Soc., 1940, B128, 
232-247.—By the use of a technique of binocular 
matching, which is described, it is found that ‘‘adap- 
tation compensates subjective brightness for slow 
changes in illumination, perfectly above 1000 e.f.c. 
and less perfectly below this. The adapted level of 
subjective brightness is relatively low; for example 
the initial brightness of 3 e.f.c. exposed to the dark 
adapted eye equals that of 15,000 e.f.c. to an eye 
adapted to that illumination.” The findings are 
discussed in connection with a _ photochemical 
theory of vision. 29 references.—C. K. Trueblood 
(Harvard). 


3368. Crozier, W. J., & Holway, A. H. Theory 
and measurement of visual mechanisms. III. 
AI as a function of area, intensity, and wave-length, 
for monocular and binocular stimulation. J. gen. 
Physiol., 1939, 23, 101-141.—The equation log 
Alm = —Z log A+ C is deduced to describe the 
relation between intensity and retinal area illumi- 
nated. AJ = J; — J;, A is the area illuminated, and 
C is a terminal constant. A comparison of the data 
obtained from experiments on monocular and binocu- 
lar illumination indicates that the properties of 
AI are quantitatively determined central to the 
retina.— M. A. Rubin (Worcester State Hospital). 


3369. Crozier, W. J., & Wolf, E. The flicker 
response contour for the crayfish. I. J. gen. 
Physiol., 1939, 23, 1-10.—The finding that the 
flicker response contour for the crayfish Cambarus 
bartont is more asymmetrical than that for the 
dragonfly nymph and the bee confirms the view that 
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the asymmetry is due to the disadvantageous posi- 
tion of the ommatidia in the markedly convex eyes of 
these animals. The crayfish eye has a higher curva- 
ture than that of the dragonfly nymph and the bee.— 
M.A. Rubin (Worcester State Hospital). 


3370. Crozier, W. J., & Wolf, E. Temperature 
and critical illumination for reaction to flickering 
light. V. Xiphophorus, Platypoecilius and their 
hybrids. J. gen. Physiol., 1939, 23, 143-164.— 
Different flicker response contours are obtained for 
the teleost fish Xiphophorus montezuma and Platy- 
poectlius maculatus and their F, hybrids. In all 
three, however, both the rod and cone portions of 
the curve have a temperature characteristic of 12,500. 
It can therefore be concluded that the excitability 
of rods and of cones is governed by a chemical proc- 
ess common to both of them. It cannot be assumed 
that the different shapes of the rod and cone portions 
of the flicker response curves represent different 
chemical mechanisms of excitability. It also fol- 
lows that the physico-chemical nature of excitation 
cannot be inferred from the shape of the frequency 
vs. log intensity curves. Experiments with the F, 
and Fy hybrids of Xiphophorus and Platypoectlius 
show that the integrated response of elements to 
flicker are heritable, but without any evidence of 
differences in chemical organization of the elements. 
—M. A. Rubin (Worcester State Hospital). 


3371. Crozier, W. J., & Wolf, E. The flicker re- 
sponse contour for the frog. J. gen. Physiol., 1939, 
23, 229-238.—The response to flicker by frogs 
(Rana pipiens) at a constant temperature of 21.5° C. 
was determined by means of the rotating striped 
cylinder method. The light and dark intervals of the 
flashes were equally long, and frequency (F) and 
intensity of illumination (J) were varied. A duplex 
curve is obtained when F is plotted as a function of 
log I. The “rod” portion of the curve (low intensity 
portion) is very small and cannot be adequately 
described by a probability integral, although the 
larger (“‘cone’’) part of the relationship is well 
described by such an equation. It is pointed out that 
the critical intensity and not the logarithm of J is 
the proper variable to employ for an analytical index 
of excitability. The authors emphasize the im- 
portance of treating the two parts of a flicker re- 
sponse curve as two distinct groups of elements of 
sensory effect, and not as the properties of rods and 
cones. Their previous observations that a pure cone 
retina and a pure rod retina give curves which are 
almost identical in form and position on the intensity 
axis support this contention.— M. A. Rubin (Worces- 
ter State Hospital). 


3372. Dimitri, V. Fisiopatologia del dolor. (Phy- 
siopathology of pain.) Rev. Neurol. B. Atres, 1939, 
3, 426-442.—(Btol. Abstr. XIV: 6702). 


3373. DuBois, E. F., & Hardy, J. D. The differ- 
ence between men and women in their response to 
heat and cold. Science, 1940, 91, 421.-—Abstract. 

3374. Eber, C. T. Simultaneous color contrast. 
Amer. J. Ophthal., 1940, 23, 447-449.—A modifica- 
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tion of Gruender’s color-contrast box with two fields 
independently illuminated is described, and average; 
of a few observations on brightness, saturation, and 
color contrast are presented.—D. J. Shaad (Institute 
of Ophthalmology, New York City). 


3375. Ganguli, M. Studies on the visual percep. 
tion of geometrical figure: indirect vision. Jndjq, 
J. Psychol., 1939, 14, 27-36.—R. M. Gagné (Brown) 


3376. Gorter, F. J. [Experimental studies oj 
night blindness in native villages.] Genees) 
Tijdschr. Ned.-Ind., 1939, 79, 1181-1192.—(Chilg 
Develpm. Abstr. XIV: 368). 


3377. Grether, W.F. A comparison of human and 
chimpanzee spectral hue discrimination curves. 
J. exp. Psychol., 1940, 26, 394—403.—Hue discrimi 
nation curves for three chimpanzees and one human 
subject were obtained by measuring differenc 
limens at intervals throughout the spectrum. The 
precise form of the curve varies with the psycho. 
physical method of measuring the limens. It a 
pears probable that in the traditional curves th 
blue-green minimum is displaced toward the longer 
wave-lengths because of confusion with brightness 
differences. The discrimination curve of the chim 
panzee is essentially like that of man except for 
higher limens at the long wave-length end of th 
spectrum. The author concludes that in all proba 
bility chimpanzee color vision is basically like that 
of man, and hence trichromatic—H. W. Kar 
(Pittsburgh). 

3378. Hattingberg, I. v. Sensibilitatsuntersuch- 
ungen mit Schwellenmethoden zur Frage der 
Tastagnosie. (Studies of sensitivity with thresho 
methods in relation to the problem of tactua 
agnosia.) Z. ges. Neurol. Psychiat., 1939, 165, 439 
441.—Evidence is adduced against the theory o 
v. Weizsacker and Stein, that tactual agnosia d 
pends upon lability of the sensory threshold, and in 
favor of Wernicke’s conception of a “‘pure”’ tactua 
agnosia.—D. M. Purdy (Mills). 


3379. Herrmann, W. Der diagnostische Wert des 
Otoaudions bei Schwerhérigkeiten mit normalem 
Trommelfell. (The diagnostic value of the oto 
audion in the hard-of-hearing with a normal drum 
Arch. Ohr.- Nas.- u. KehlkHeilk., 1940, 147, 8-3/- 
P. L. Krieger (Leipzig). 

3380. Hogben, L., & Landgrebe, F. The pig 
mentary effector system. IX. The receptor fields 
of the teleostean visual response. Proc. Roy. 50 
1940, B128, 317-342.—C. K. Trueblood (Harvaré 


3381. Hughes, J. W. The monaural threshold: 
the effect of subliminal and audible contralater 
and ipsilateral stimuli. Proc. Roy. Soc., 1940, B12, 
144-152.—Using an experimental technique % 
veloped in a research previously reported (Hughes 
Proc. Roy. Soc., 1938, B124, 406-421), it is found 
that “application of contralateral subliminal stimu 
decreases the monaural threshold, whatever ™ 
relative frequencies of the two notes used. Ps 
lateral subliminal stimuli also decrease the threshol’ 
but less than do corresponding contralateral stim! 
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For two notes differing considerably in pitch the 
monaural threshold is unaffected by contralateral 
audible stimuli of intensities up to 15 db above their 
threshold. No definite threshold variation oc- 
curred when similar audible ipsilateral stimuli were 
applied.” Three references—C. K. Trueblood 
Harvard). 

3382. Hughes, J. W. The upper frequency limit 
for the binaural localization of a pure tone by phase 
difference. Proc. Roy. Soc., 1940, B128, 293-305.— 
The least perceptible changes of phase in binaural 
localization (measured from zero phase difference) 
were determined for various observers at various 
frequencies in an effort to find whether any upper 
frequency limit for the detection of such changes 
existed. Pure tones were used, phase changes being 
made electrically. It was found that ‘‘phase (time) 
difference alone, with no intensity difference at the 
two ears, can serve as the basis of localization.” 
‘For nearly all observers the detection of changes of 
phase becomes difficult at about 1300 cyc./sec. and 
impossible at about 1500 cyc./sec. This indicates 
that the refractory period for the human auditory 
nerve is about 1 sigma, and therefore of the same 
order as in other types of nerve.’”’ 20 references.— 
C. K. Trueblood (Harvard). 


3383. Jablonski, W. Investigation of the vision of 
ametropes. Ophthalmologica, 1939, 98, 56.—The sig- 
nificance of psychological-optical phenomena which 
affect clearness of vision in ametropes habituated to 
glasses and those who wear glasses only occasionally 
isemphasized with regard to the artificial conditions 
ised in psychological experiments.—D. J. Shaad 

Institute of Ophthalmology, New York City). 


3384. Lafora,G. RR. Sobre el hambre y la anorexia 
de origen cerebral. (On hunger and anorexia of 
cerebral origin.) Ciencia, Méx., 1940, 1, 8-18.—The 
author reviews the theories of the physiology of 
hunger and thirst. There is a discussion of cases 
reported on abnormal hunger resulting from pathol- 
ogy of the c.n.s. and the sympathetic system. The 
liscussion includes also experimental work on 
animals, and the author shows ways in which these 
are applicable to clinical cases, reporting two cases 
studied in Mexico. Clinical cases of pathological 
hunger have resulted from lesions in the frontal 
obes or lesions near the hypothalamus. The evi- 
ence seems to indicate that there are two mechan- 
isms associated with hunger: one in the motor area 
{ the cerebrum, affecting the vagus nerve, and 
another in the hypothalamus, regulating the meta- 
dolism of sugar and influencing the parasympathetic 
tracts.—J. E. Bader (Letchworth Village). 


385. Marton, H. B. Orthoptic treatment of 
exotropia. Amer. J. Optom., 1940, 17, 107-112.— 
“xotropes who are not capable of normal convergence 
end to respond poorly to orthoptics; those with fair 
vonvergence usually show faulty accommodation 
“ad stereopsis. Failure to distinguish details in a 
pattern because of weak accommodation in the 
“eviating eye is demonstrated when a plus lens 
rrects the deficiency; otherwise suppression may 
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be assumed. Either defect must be corrected before 
fusion can be maintained successfully. Cantonnet’s 
method of eliciting diplopia is recommended as a 
first step in overcoming suppression. Prisms which 
correct the deviation are worn during the period of 
fusion training and are gradually reduced as breadth 
of fusion increases. Prism segments for near work 
are prescribed when the eyes have become straight 
for distance. Development of bimacular vision and 
of habitual effort to maintain it are necessary to 
insure permanent results from the training —M. R. 
Stoll (Ohio State). 


3386. Melian, A. La fatiga ocular: sus factores y 
caracteristicas. (Ocular fatigue: its factors and 
characteristics.) Psicotecnia, 1940, 1, 81-100.— 
Individual and external factors are involved in the 
study of eye strain. Individual factors discussed 
are refraction defects, visual acuity, and speed of 
perception. The author points out that conditions 
such as myopia are often closely related to the nature 
of the work that an individual is doing. External 
factors are divided into the various practical prob- 
lems of illumination: intensity of light, contrast, 
clarity of objects, irradiation, and glare. Theoretical 
as well as practical considerations are discussed. 
The author describes an apparatus built to study the 
effects of glare on visual acuity, adaptation, fatigue, 
etc.—J. E. Bader (Letchworth Village). 


3387. Neuschutz, L. M. How to help your hear- 
ing. New York: Harper, 1940. Pp. 199. $2.50. 


3388. Nylund, C. E. [Principles in the estima- 
tion of night blindness as a symptom of vitamin A 
deficiency. ] Nord. Medicin, 1939, 2, 1754-1757.— 
(Child Develpm. Abstr. XIV: 378). 


3389. Rawdon-Smith, A. F. Recent progress in 
the study of the auditory mechanism. Bull. Animal 
Behav., Lond., 1939, 1, No. 2, 16-20.—(Biol. 
Abstr. XIV: 6503). 


3390. Roberts, D., & Drew, G. C. Visual percep- 
tionin mammals. Bull. Animal Behav., Lond., 1939, 
1, No. 2, 21-25.—( Biol. Abstr. XIV: 6504). 


3391. Schumacher, G. A., Wolff, H. G., & Goodell, 
H. Studies in pain sensitivity. Science, 1940, 91, 
422.—Abstract. 


3392. Seidel, E. Uber den Einfluss des Auges 
und seiner Funktion auf Psyche und Kérper des 
Menschen. (The influence of the eye and its 
psychophysical function in man.) v. Graefes Arch. 
Ophthal., 1939, 141, 139-150.—Seidel discusses the 
pictures which, after a successful cataract operation 
and disappearance of the blindness, give rise to a 
physical and mental transformation and a rejuvena- 
tion of the entire person.—P. L. Krieger (Leipzig). 


3393. Sengupta, N. N. Towards a dynamic 
theory of space-perception. Indian J. Psychol., 1939, 
14, 37-42.— R. M. Gagné (Brown). 


3394. Siegert, P. Raumorientierung “rinden- 
blinder” Katzen. Beitrag zur experimentellen 
Beurteilung der corticalen und peripheren Anteils 
der optischen und taktilen Ortsinnes-Funktion. 
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(Spatial orientation in ‘“‘cortically blind’’ cats. A 
contribution to the cortical and peripheral com- 
ponents of the optic and tactile spatial sense.) 
Pfliig. Arch. ges. Physiol., 1939, 242, 515-556.—In 5 
cats, both occipital lobes were completely extirpated 
and the animals’ spatial orientation tested during 
several months. Their behavior was compared with 
that of cats blinded by enucleation of both eyes. 
During the first weeks the two groups showed no 
difference in capacity for spatial orientation. Later, 
however, especially when the sense of touch was 
eliminated by epilation of the vibrissae, the cortically 
blind oriented themselves much better than the 
optically blind animals. The behavior of the 
cortically blind cats does not in any way correspond 
to “optical agnosia’; visual perception is only 
quantitatively diminished and the visual fields are 
not restricted.— M. E. Morse (Baltimore). 


3395. Skolnick, A. The role of eye movements in 
the autokinetic phenomenon. J. exp. Psychol., 
1940, 26, 373-393.—In this study the eye-movement 
hypothesis as an explanation of the autokinetic 
phenomenon is re-examined. A number of lines of 
experimental evidence show that the arguments 
levelled against the hypothesis are invalid. On the 
other hand, considerable evidence in favor of the 
hypothesis is revealed. For instance, illusory move- 
ment of a spot of light which cannot be distinguished 
by the subject from ordinary autokinetic phenom- 
enon is produced by stimulation which is known to 
induce nystagmus.—H. W. Karn (Pittsburgh). 


3396. Skolnick, A., & Bray, C. W. Cutaneous 
sensibility to vibratory stimuli in the white rat. 
(Film.) Bethlehem, Pa.: Psychological Cinema 
Register, Lehigh University, 1939. 120 ft. $6.00.— 
Blinded white rats are placed in a situation where 
they may obtain food by discriminating between two 
wooden platforms, one of which vibrates at one of 
several controlled frequencies. Each animal learns 
to test a platform by resting his fore-paws on it 
before making a choice. The film shows animals 
responding successfully to frequencies of 1200 and 
1800.—R. R. Willoughby (Brown). 


3397. Studnitz, E. v. Die Duplizitatstheorie. 
(The duplicity theory.) Naturwissenschaften, 1940, 
28, 152-157.—P. L. Krieger (Leipzig). 

3398. Trendelenburg, W. Ein einfaches Ver- 
fahren zur Feststellung der Formen von Farben- 
fehlsichtigkeit und seine Anwendung zu praktischen 
und wissenschaftlichen Zwecken. (A simple pro- 
cedure to determine types of color blindness and its 
application to practical and scientific purposes.) 
Abh. preuss. Akad. Wiss., 1939, No. 20. Pp. 42.— 
This color vision test consists of 75 paper disks 
in 15 different colors, each in 5 degrees of saturation. 
These disks are 1 cm in diameter and are presented 
against a white background at a distance of 60 cm. 

he subject is required to select the disks which 
match in hue, but not in saturation, 7 standard 
colors. This procedure enables the detection of most 
types and degrees of color blindness and can be used 
in connection with vocational selection as well as in 
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the investigation of acquired color blindness and of 
the color vision of primitive peoples.—P. L. Krieger 
(Leipzig). 

3399. Tschermak-Seysenegg, A. Leistung und 
Priifung der Parallaktoskopie. (Performance and 
testing of parallactoscopy.) Forsch. Fortschr. disch. 
Wiss., 1939, 15, 330-332.—P. L. Krieger (Leipzig), 


3400. Weber, H. Uber die Kombination yop 
Pigmentdegeneration der Netzhaut mit Taubstumn- 
heit. (The combination of pigment degeneration of 
the retina with deaf-mutism.) Arch. Ohr.- Nas.- y. 
KehlkHeilk., 1940, 147, 38-60.—It is probable that 
pigment degeneration of the retina and deaf-mutism 
are inherited independently according to Mendelian 
laws. Perhaps they are favored by linking of 
characters.—P. L. Krieger (Leipzig). 


3401. Weinberger, L. M., & Grant, F. C. Visual 
hallucinations and their neuro-optical correlates, 
Arch. Ophthal., Chicago, 1940, 23, 166-199.—-The 
statement is frequently repeated that visual halluci- 
nations are associated only with central lesions, the 
more elaborate with lesions in the temporal lobe and 
unformed hallucinations with lesions in the occipital 
lobe; and that they are always projected into the 
affected field. Cases have frequently been cited in 
clear contradiction to these ideas. Evidence that 
hallucinations can arise from peripheral lesions is 
presented in 16 case reports of visual hallucinations 
occurring in association with tumors compressing 
the optic nerves and chiasma. The degree of or- 


ganization of the hallucinations varied considerably 


and appeared to depend upon attention, memory 
tendency toward visual imagery, and_ general 
integrative action of the nervous system. There was 
no constant relation between the part of the feld 
to which images were projected and the objectively 
blind area.—M. R. Stoll (Ohio State). 


3402. Wilska, A. Untersuchungen iiber das 
Richtungshiéren. (Investigations on sound localiza- 
tion.) Acta Soc. Med. ‘Duodecim,’ 1938, Ser. A, 
Tom. 21, 1-90.—‘“The localization of crackling 
sounds is the most perfect; continuous noises and 
mixed sounds are almost of the same value. Cor 
sidering tunes, the threshold angle is the smaller 
the shorter the commencement of sound and its 
dying away; in continuous tunes the threshold 
angles are great, as they do not hold any discon- 
tinuities (‘time signals’). These as well as some other 
observations speak against the intensity and phas 
theories. . . . It is difficult to distinguish from eac) 
other the sound directions of the time-difference 
equivalents at static auditory localization, i.e. when 
the observer’s head remains immovable. At kinetic 
auditory localization, when the observer moves \s 
head, the cochleo-vestibular quotient determines the 
choice between the directions of the time-differenct 
equivalents.”—P. L. Krieger (Leipzig). 


[See also abstracts 3350, 3429, 3432, 3438, 3448 
3451, 3457, 3458, 3541, 3569, 3610, 3656, 360, 
3707, 3718, 3751, 3773, 3808, 3814. ] 
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LEARNING, CONDITIONING, 
INTELLIGENCE 


(incl. Attention, Thought) 


3403. Andrews, T. G. The effect of benzedrine 
sulfate on syllogistic reasoning. J. exp. Psychol., 
1940, 26, 423-431.—20 S’s were given a syllogistic 
reasoning test at four different experimental sittings. 
At two of the sittings the S’s were under the in- 
fluence of 10 mg. of benzedrine sulfate; the other 
two sittings involved a capsule of lactose. Test 
scores were taken at each sitting, together with 
records of mood ratings, fatigue ratings, blood 
pressure, and heart rate. The following conclusions 
are drawn: (1) The drug had no statistically sig- 
nificant effect on the reasoning scores of the S’s as 
a group in terms of either their accuracy, their 
speed, or their efficiency alone. However, all the 
changes were slightly in favor of the influence of the 
drug. (2) The drug had a slightly greater effect on 
the women's reasoning scores than on the men's. 
(3) The S's who were lighter in weight obtained a 
slight increase toward significance due to the drug, 
which change was not as well shown in the heavier 
S's. (4) Benzedrine had no statistically significant 
effect on the self-ratings of the S’s as to mood and 
fatigue. (5) There was no statistically significant 
change in the rate of the heart beat due to the 
efiects of the drug. (6) There was a significant rise 
in systolic blood pressure due to the effects of 
benzedrine.—H. W. Karn (Pittsburgh). 


3404. Baranyai, E. Ertelmesség és egyéniség. 
Intelligence and individuality.) Mag. psychol. 
Ssle, 1939, 12, 22-29.—There are two kinds of 
intelligence, the “ordinary intelligence’’ which has 
been measured by tests and mathematical standards, 
and the “superior intelligence” which reveals creative 
thinking and cannot be approached by statistical 
interpretation. The first type of intelligence may 
reveal the level of intellectual performance as it is 
generally present in the solving of given tasks, but 
only the superior intelligence, which is always emo- 
tionally connected with the personality, gives ex- 
planation for individuality. The function of the 
superior intelligence is creation of new ideas, and 
this is the most profound manifestation of the person. 
The answers of school-girls, questioned by the 
author, sometimes indicated the activity of the 
superior intelligence.—M. Erdélyi (Scranton). 


3405. Cowles, J. T. “Delayed response” as 
tested by three methods and its relation to other 
learning situations. J. Psychol., 1940, 9, 103-130.— 
Three groups of 30 white rats each were employed 
in 3 different delayed response methods, all methods 
using the same apparatus. A procedure employing 
preliminary overtraining on simple discrimination 
followed by delayed response tests in which the 
delay interval was progressively increased was used. 
The results indicate that the nature and amount of 
pre-delay response of the animal as related to the 
post-delay response largely determine the relative 
‘iheacy of the three methods. With a pre-delay 
‘esponse closely resembling the post-delay response, 
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except for absence of food reward, the experiments 
indicate that rats can maintain retention of a single 
reinforcement of that nature for as long as 10 minutes. 
Overt orientation during the delay period was 
definitely absent. The author recommends that 
the delayed response be treated essentially as a 
transfer problem, not qualitatively different from 
ordinary discrimination training and transfer.— 
F. A. Mote, Jr. (Brown). 

3406. Eagleson, O. W. A study of puzzle solving. 
J. Psychol., 1940, 9, 259-268.—Individual observa- 
tion and analysis was made of the work of 33 Negro 
college boys in solving 4 puzzles. The correlation 
between time taken and number of overt manipula- 
tions involved was higher than between either of 
these factors and intelligence. The first three puz- 
zles, two involving match arrangement and one a 
mystery solution, were usually solved by working 
for and obtaining insight. In the fourth puzzle, 
an arithmetical one, most of the work was that of 
trial and chance success. This last puzzle was the 
least interesting, while the mystery was the most 
enjoyable and yet the hardest for most subjects. 
A number of factors aiding and hindering the work of 
puzzle solving are given. In general, the most 
successful subjects were those who approached the 
puzzles with careful deliberation F. A. Mote, Jr. 
(Brown). 

3407. Grant, D. A., & Dittmer, D. G. A tactile 
generalization gradient for a pseudo-conditioned 
response. J. exp. Psychol., 1940, 26, 404—412.— 
“Average galvanic skin responses of 15 subjects to 
vibrotactile stimulators placed along the back gave a 
clear-cut gradient of response amplitude after the 
presentation of a number of electric shocks. The 
gradient sloped away from the point at which the 
shocks were delivered. This generalization gradient 
must be explained in terms of some persisting central 
state. The polarity of the pseudo-conditioned 
gradient involved might be explained as the result 
of conditioning by spatial instead of the usual 
temporal contiguity. The appearance of a general- 
ized response gradient without associative condition- 
ing implies that such gradients may not be primarily 
the result of the paired stimulation during condi- 
tioning, although the polarity of a response gradient 
can be established by paired reinforcement.""—H. W. 
Karn (Pittsburgh). 


3408. Hull, C. L., Hovland, C. I., Ross, R. T., 
Hall, M., Perkins, D. T., & Fitch, F. B. Mathe- 
matico-deductive theory of rote learning: a study 
in scientific methodology. New Haven: Yale 
Univ. Press, 1940. Pp. xii + 329. $3.50.—After a 
brief essay on scientific theoretical methodology and 
a brief presentation of experimental methods, the 
authors offer a detailed deductive theoretical system 
for rote learning. This is done through the medium 
of 86 definitions stated in everyday language with 
symbolic logical equivalents; 19 postulates and their 
corollaries stated in duplicate and explained; and 
54 theorems with mathematical proof, simple ex- 
planation, and the citation of experimental evidence. 
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The system is closely integrated and the discussion 
covers a great variety of such problems as massed 
and distributed practice, retention, and retroactive 
inhibition. Theorem XVI may be given as a 
sample: ‘‘The mean number of repetitions up to and 
including the first success, and the mean number of 
repetitions up to and including the last failure, are 
increasing functions of the mean number of repeti- 
tions required for learning."’ This theorem is then 
proved mathematically and experimental work 
supporting it is cited. An appendix outlines certain 
phases of symbolic logic, and a list of 68 references 
concludes the volume.—W. S. Hunter (Brown). 

3409. Jackson, T.A., & Jerome, E. Studies in the 
transposition of learning by children: IV. A pre- 
liminary study of patternedness in discrimination 
learning. J. exp. Psychol., 1940, 26, 432-439.—Two 
groups of children were given 90 trials of practice in 
a discrimination habit. To one group the stimuli 
were presented simultaneously and to the other 
they were presented successively. Square patches 
measuring 5/16 and 10/16 of an inch set upon back- 
grounds 50/16 of an inch were used as stimuli. Trans- 
position trials, using stimuli of 10/16 and 20/16 of an 
inch, were given after 30, 50, and 90 trials of practice. 
The simultaneous group made exclusively relative 
choices at all stages. The successive group made 
only 27% relative choices, and the number of relative 
choices decreased with increase in the amount of 
practice. The results are interpreted as indicating 
that there is a patternedness factor in discrimination 
learning if the stimuli are presented simultaneously. 
Therefore the twin-generalization hypothesis of 
Spence, designed to account for the type of choice 
in the transposition experiment, will require an 
additional assumption to represent the P factor.— 
H. W. Karn (Pittsburgh). 

3410. Jastak, J. Psychometric changes following 
insulin therapy. Delaware St. med. J., 1939, May. 
Pp. 6.—17 psychotic patients were given a series of 
four tests each, before and after insulin therapy. 
The tests were the Terman vocabulary test, the 
Stanford-Binet scale, the Army individual per- 
formance scale, and a memory-for-digits series. 
The usefulness of such a pattern of scores is argued 
on the basis that (1) intellect is not identified with 
any one test quotient; (2) intellect is accurately 
determined to begin with; (3) non-intellectual factors 
are clearly identified. The vocabulary quotients 
are highest and approximate the true level of the 
patients’ intellect best. Results from pre- and post- 
insulin therapy patients indicate that where im- 
provement is good, scores on the other tests tend 
to come up to the level of the vocabulary scores.— 
R. M. Gagné (Brown). 

3411. Katona, G. Organizing and memorizing: 
studies in the psychology of learning and teaching. 
New York: Columbia Univ. Press, 1940. Pp. 
xii + 318. $3.50.—A foreword by Max Wertheimer 
introduces this study of the relationship between the 
mechanical learning of either nonsense or significant 
material on the one hand and learning by under- 
standing on the other hand. ‘‘Memorizing is not 
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the prototype of learning. Does it follow from that 
statement that there are two independent Processes 
of learning—memorizing and understanding—and 
that one process cannot be traced back to the other?” 
The author's answer is No, but that the understand. 
ing of organized wholes is the prototype of learning. 
Experiments and discussions are grouped under the 
following headings: the field of research, transfer of 
training, forgetting and the effect of repetition, 
grouping and learning, memory traces, retention of 
principles and facts, prototype of learning, and 
educational implications. There is a bibliography 
of 114 titles —W. S. Hunter (Brown). : 

3412. Lashley, K. S. Studies of simian intellj- 
gence from the University of Liége. Psychol. Bull, 
1940, 37, 237-248.—This is a critical review of a 
series of studies of the intelligence of macaques by 
L. Verlaine and his collaborators. ‘‘The studies have 
required an enormous amount of work. They show 
an extraordinary ingenuity in devising successions 
of experiments leading to more and more general 
relations between the objects to be discriminated, 
successions which might well lead an intelligent 
subject to discover the general attributes of the 
stimuli. Nevertheless, in view of the lack of any 
adequate control of extraneous cues and the failure 
of other investigators to obtain remotely similar 
results, the achievements of the monkey of Liége 
must be classed with those of the horses of Elberfeld 
and the dog of Mannheim.’’—A. W. Melton (Mis- 
souri). 

3413. Mowrer, O. H., Rayman, N. N., & Bliss, 
E. L. Preparatory set (expectancy)—an experi- 
mental demonstration of its ‘central’ locus. / 
exp. Psychol., 1940, 26, 357-372.—The authors set 
forth three predictions based on the hypothesis 
that preparatory set (expectancy, attention) 1s 
mediated principally by neural rather than neuro 
muscular mechanisms. An experimental test un 
ambiguously confirmed two of the predictions but 
failed to confirm the third. Conjectured reasons 
for the non-confirmation of the one prediction are 
offered and proposals made for their experimental 
verification —H. W. Karn (Pittsburgh). 

3414. Pintner, R., & Forlano, G. The influence 
of pleasantly and unpleasantly toned words on 
retention. J. soc. Psychol., 1940, 11, 147-148.—An 
immediate retention test of lists of paired numbers 
and words showed that a group of adults had a 24% 
loss of retention for pleasantly-toned words, 2% 
loss for unpleasant words, and 27% for neutral 
words. Two other adult groups gave similar results 
A group of children, on the contrary, retained ut 
pleasant materials better than pleasant words.— 
G. Brighouse (Occidental). 

3415. Révay, Z. Ertelmesség—és emlékezet- 
vizsgélati eredmények. (Intelligence and memo) 
test results.) Mag. psychol. Ssle, 1938, 10, 171-179 
—235 female and 285 male students (ages 14! 
years) of a business school were examined. he 
intelligence was tested with the method of Bods 
which consists of a battery of 60 tests. The memot) 
was tested by learning poetry. In all classes the 
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bovs rated higher in intelligence and lower in memory 
than the girls. The girls were higher in scholastic 
achievement according to the school records.—A. 
Angyal (Worcester State Hospital). 

3416. Révész, E. Egyszertisitett figyelem vizs- 
gilat. (A simplified test of attention.) Mag. 
psychol. Szle, 1938, 10, 158-170.—A_three-place 
number is given to the subject, and he has to add 
first 1, then 2, then 3, and continue this procedure 
for 10 minutes. At the end of each minute the 
experimenter gives a signal and the subject has to 
underline the number which he is just writing. 
The author claims that this test has the advantage, 
compared with the Bourdon test and Kraepelin’s 
addition test, that it takes less time, gives more 
reliable results, and is easier to evaluate.—A. Angyal 
(Worcester State Hospital). 

3417. Riesen, A. H. Delayed reward in dis- 
crimination learning by chimpanzees. Comp. Psy- 
chol. Monogr., 1940, 15, No. 5. Pp. 54.—A dis- 
crimination apparatus was devised which allowed 
an accurate control of the sequence: choice response, 
disappearance of stimuli, delay, and reward or non- 
reward; which provided for variation of the interval 
of delay between response and appearance of reward 
(or non-reward); control of the subject’s activity 
during delay; and equalization of the frustration of 
delay. After preliminary training in operation of 
the apparatus, each subject was trained, without 
delayed reward, to discriminate between two colors. 
The habit was then reversed by further training. 
Five chimpanzees were used, two as controls and 
three, plus a former control, as experimental sub- 
jects. With no delay between response and reward, 
the discrimination habit was learned in from 60 to 
180 trials. Temporal separation of stimuli and 
reward by 1 or 2 seconds resulted in increased 
trials required to learn. With delays of 4 to 8 
seconds learning did not occur within the arbitrary 
limit of 600 trials. The experimental group, given 
training on color discrimination under conditions 
different from the above and continued with this 
training during delayed-reward tests on the above 
apparatus, learned delayed-reward problems. Rate 
of learning was not affected by delays up to 20 
seconds. Representative processes are invoked to 
account for the results. Extensive bibliography.— 
‘\. L. Munn (Vanderbilt). 

3418. Roberts, J. A. F. Observations on a repre- 
sentative group of children of school age, with an 
account of some family and social characteristics of 
the brightest, the average and the dullest. Proc. 
Amer. Ass. ment. Def., 1939, 44, No. 2, 79-89.—All 
children within the city of Bath, England, whose 
uirth dates fell between 9-1-21 and 8-31-25 were 
tested on 7-27-34. This group numbered about 
400. The advanced Otis scale was administered 
rey Intelligence versus number of living full 
siblings correlated —.224. Study was made of the 
nighest 4%, a middle 4%, and the lowest 24% of 
children found with the Otis. All were retested with 
the Binet. Tables show the Binet IQ distributions, 
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Binet I1Q’s of the siblings of children composing 
the three special groups, mean Binet I Q's of siblings 
of different portions of the dullest group, and mean 
1Q’s of children of the three groups and their siblings. 
A sibling-sibling correlation coefficient of Otis 
IB’s was .534. The author concluded that although 
it might be claimed that some environmental factors 
might behave rather like multifactor inheritance, 
any such factors producing important effects have 
yet to be identified. Heredity in the shape of multi- 
factor inheritance is found to be responsible for the 
bulk of variability in general human intelligence.— 
M. W. Kuenzel (Children’s Home, Cincinnati). 

3419. Simpson, B. R. The wandering IQ: a con- 
tinuation. J. Psychol., 1940, 9, 31-48.—This article 
continues the discussion of the problem of the rela- 
tive stability of general mental ability, with particu- 
lar reference to the papers of Wellman. The author 
takes issue with the findings of Wellman as reported 
for the Iowa University School. To support his 
criticism he points to such factors as differences in 
time of maturation of mental ability among the 
children tested, the lack of validity of mental-test 
items at very early ages, possible selection of the 
cases reported by Wellman because only those 
children who showed IQ increases may have been 
kept in the school, and failure to present evidence of 
adequate exclusion of the effect of other factors in 
IQ change besides the effect of school environment. 
—F. A. Mote, Jr. (Brown). 

3420. Thorndike, R. L. ‘‘Constancy” of the IQ. 
Psychol. Bull., 1940, 37, 167-186.—The author 
presents a critical review of the studies of the sta- 
bility of intelligence-test performance by the same 
individual over a considerable period of time, with 
special reference to studies which have appeared since 
1930. 112 references—A. W. Melton (Missouri). 


[See also abstracts 3303, 3325, 3491, 3492, 3516, 
3529, 3607, 3624, 3687, 3741, 3768, 3814, 3822, 
3827, 3832. | 
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3421. Bard, P. Central nervous mechanisms for 


emotional behavior patterns in animals. Res. Publ. 
Ass. nerv. ment. Dis., 1939, 19, 190-218.—A review 
of the experimental study of the mechanism of 
emotional behavior leads to the conclusion that 
anger, fear, pleasure, and sexual excitement in 
animals are specific kinds of behavior which are 
distinguishable from one another and from all 
other forms of activity. With the possible exception 
of the full display of pleasure, each of these modes of 
response is effected by central neural mechanisms 
which are subcortical and suprabulbar. Future work 
should determine the various channels involved in 
the arousal of emotional behavior. In the case of 
sexual behavior, one of the factors is definitely 
hormonal, and in the absence of the cortex the 
number of emotional stimuli is greatly reduced.— 
D. G. Marquis (Yale). 
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3422. Biemond, A. On a new form of experi- 
mental position-nystagmus in the rabbit and its 
clinical value. Verh. Akad. Wet., Amst., 1939, 42, 
370-375.—( Biol. Abstr. X1V: 6498). 


3423. Birkmayer, W., & Schindl, K. Beobach- 
tungen tiber Bewegungsautomatismen in Skilauf. 
(Observations on motility automatisms in skiing.) 
Pfliig. Arch. ges. Physiol., 1939, 242, 456-463.— 
Blindfolded subjects, more or less skilful in skiing, 
are able to keep a straight direction while skiing 
down a moderately inclined but even slope. Active 
turning of the head to one side while sliding causes 
changes of the tonus of the arm and leg muscles, 
resulting in a deviation of the straight motion to- 
wards the opposite side. Bending the head to one 
side, however, causes a deviation to the same side. 
Blindfolded persons are handicapped when sliding 
down an irregularly inclined slope, and only a well- 
trained individual can fulfil this task. If the peri- 
pheral visual fields are excluded by specially con- 
structed goggles, skiing ability is also impaired.— 
M. E. Morse (Baltimore). 

3424. Blinks, L. R. Bioelectric potentials in 
Halicystis: VIII. The effects of light. J. gen. 
Physiol., 1940, 23, 495-520.—Using impaled Hali- 
cystis cells after suitable recovery periods, potential! 
differences between sap in the cell vacuole and sur- 
rounding sea water were measured at 15-sec. in- 
tervals during rapid changes, at 1-2—min. intervals 
during slower changes. By reducing greatly the 
oxygen content of sea water, and by increasing its 
carbon dioxide content, the small alterations in 
P. D. normally following illumination of single cells 
were markedly increased, approximating more 
nearly the type of change observed in complex 
tissues. Addition of ammonium salts to the water 
led to a reversal of sign of the P. D. upon illumina- 
tion. Experiments in which other anions were sub- 
stituted for the chlorine anion in sea water provide 
the basis for a discussion of the source of the normal 
P. D. and the mechanism of its modification.—D. K. 
Spelt (Mississippi). 

3425. Bloomberg, W. Effects of benzedrine in 
altering mental and emotional processes. Res. 
Publ. Ass. nerv. ment. Dis., 1939, 19, 172-179.— 
Experimental investigations of the physiological, 
psychological, and clinical effects of benzedrine are 
reviewed. In speculating on its mechanism of action, 
the author suggests that benzedrine acts directly 
on central neurons in a manner antagonistic to 
acetylcholine, and is probably similar to, if not 
identical with, a substance which is elaborated 
within the body. Such a substance might be closely 
related to the sympathins.—D. G. Marquis (Yale). 

3426. Bonvallet, M., & Minz, B. Actions de 
Vacétylcholine et de l’adrénaline sur |’excitabilité 
médullaire réflexe. (Action of acetylcholine and 
epinephrine on medullary reflex excitability.) Arch. 
int. Physiol., 1938, 47, 181-198.—( Biol. Abstr. XIV: 
6438). 

3427. Bowman, K. M. Alteration of mental and 
emotional processes by chemical and hormonal 
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agents. Res. Publ. Ass. nerv. ment. Dis., 1939, 19, 
108-111.—Emphasis must be placed equally upon 
the role of psychological factors in the effects oj 
drugs, and upon the role of pharmacological and 
endocrinological factors in mental functions— 
D. G. Marquis (Yale). 

3428. Briem, H. J. Ermiidungsverzigerung 
durch Vitamin B,. (Retardation of fatigue by 
vitamin. B,.) Pfliig. Arch. ges. Physiol., 1939, 242, 
450-455.—High concentrations of vitamin B, (300, 
per 100 cc.) in Ringer’s solution delay fatigue ip 
isolated, directly stimulated frog muscles and 
increase their sensitivity to acetylcholine. Added 
phosphates in physiological concentration potentiate 
the B, effect so that small concentrations of B 
(Sy per 100 cc.) delay fatigue distinctly. The effect 
of B, in the presence of phosphates does not paralle! 
the retardation of fatigue. Small doses of B, in the 
presence of phosphates distinctly delay fatigue of the 
sartorius but diminish its acetylcholine sensitivity. — 
M. E. Morse (Baltimore). 

3429. Bromberg, W. The effects of marihuana. 
Res. Publ. Ass. nerv. ment. Dis., 1939, 19, 180—189.— 
The symptoms which follow the smoking of mari 
huana cigarettes are increase in motor activity, a 
feeling of exhilaration and excitement or of languor 
mental confusion, disorientation, accelerated per. 
ception, elementary visual illusions and _ hallucina- 
tions, euphoria and talkativeness. Subjectivel) 
there are feelings of accelerated thought processes 
and of intellectual brilliance, changes in time perce; 
tion, various somatic feelings, dizziness, hunger 
swelling of the head, lightness of the extremities, a 
sensation of walking on air, lengthening of the limbs 
and sexual illusions and excitement.—D. G. Marqui 
(Yale). 

3430. Cassens, A. Uber die Beeinflussung des 
Winterschlafes durch Vitamin D3. (The effect o! 
vitamin D3 on hibernation.) Z. ges. exp. Med 
1939, 106, 521-530.—5 hedgehogs were given from 
3 to 8 drops of vitamin D orally each day, whereas 
3 others were fed no vitamins. The former animals 
remained awake all winter and continued to tak 
regular nourishment. It is probable that hiberna 
tion is caused by a decrease of vitamin D in the 
organism.—P. L. Krieger (Leipzig). 

3431. Chang, H. C. The establishment of « 
vagus-post pituitary reflex—a review. Chin. med.. 
1939, 56, 360-373. 

3432. Christian, P. Uber unbewusste Vest- 
bulariswirkung. (On an unconscious effect of the 
vestibular system.) Z. ges. Neurol. Psychiat., 19 
165, 214-219.—In a dark room a subject is rotate 
with an acceleration too slight to be perceptible 
If now a point of light, situated in front of the sul 
ject’s eyes and rotating with him, is introduced int 
the field, a motion of this point (but still no motio? 
of the body) is perceived. The threshold of rotatio! 
as measured in terms of this apparent point move 
ment is much lower than the ordinary value, as We! 
as being below the ordinary threshold for optic! 
movement. The phenomenon of point movement © 
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absent in deaf mutes who lack a labyrinth. Also, 
negative acceleration reverses the apparent move- 
ment. Thus it is to be attributed to an unconscious 
influence of the vestibular system. If a stationary 
sound source is introduced into the field, the subject 
may perceive himself and the light point as station- 
arv while the sound appears to revolve. The theory 
is discussed.—D. M. Purdy (Mills). 

3433. Claremont, C. A. The innumerable in- 
stincts of man. London: Eyre & Spottiswode, 1940. 
Pp. 196. 6s.—The author takes the instinct to bea 
spontaneous activity—not a response to stimulation 
—dictated by a quite definite and purposive, but 
unreasoning, choice of actions. Each instinct is 
defined by its characteristic goal and by certain 
characteristic fixed actions necessary to the attain- 
ment of that goal; but the intermediate actions are 
variable and adapted to the particular circumstances 
(thus distinguishing it from a reflex). In the more 
intelligent animal the fixed actions are few and more 
widely spaced; there is greater foresight and more 
possibility of varying the intermediate actions in the 
light of intelligence. Man possesses, not a few broad 
‘ypes of instinct, as postulated by McDougall, but a 
very large number of specific instincts—develop- 
mental (as shown in the building up of the power of 
perceiving, moving, thinking, etc.), social, and 
reproductive. The author adduces in support of his 
theory many recent observations of instinctive 
activity in animals, and of the development of 
children as studied in Montessori schools.—M. D. 


Vernon (Cambridge, England). 

3434. Cucchi, A. [The dorsal-cutaneous reflex in 
man.] Riv. sper. Freniat., 1938, 62, 193-207. 

3435. Curran, F. J. The effects of barbiturates 
and bromides on mental and emotional processes. 
Res. Publ. Ass. nerv. ment. Dis., 1939, 19, 154-171. 
Bromide and barbiturate intoxications not only 


provoke characteristically different neurological 
syndromes but also quite specific psychiatric 
pictures. Delirious and hallucinatory episodes with 
marked disorientation and confusional states are 
typical in bromide psychoses, which may also bring 
out deep castration fears and individual problems. 
In the barbiturate cases the stupor is followed only 
by a short period of confusion, and there is a definite 
disturbance in the mood, usually in the direction of 
euphoria. Taken together with the known specific 
symptoms of alcohol, marihuana, and mescal intoxi- 
cation, these results indicate that drugs produce 
characteristic psychological changes which are 
specific to the nature of the drug, and presumably 
depend upon its site of action in the nervous system. 
—D. G. Marquis (Yale). 

3436. Curry, R. The mechanism of the human 
voice. New York: Longmans, Green, 1940. Pp. 
ix + 205. $3.00.—‘‘The book is designed to amplify 
and correlate available sources of information" in 
anatomy, physiology, phonetics, psychology, and 
singing. The plan is that of a compendium; litera- 
ture from widely scattered sources is brought to- 
gether and assessed. The chapters cover the follow- 
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ing aspects of the problem: the nature of voice, 
anatomy and physiology of the vocal organs, acous- 
tics of voice, physiology of phonation, the mechanism 
of speech, the singing voice, voice and hearing, 
experimental studies, disorders of speech and voice, 
and voice and personality. <A bibliography of 400 
titles listed under topical headings is included.— 
C. V. Hudgins (Clarke School). 

3437. Giittich, A. Uber den Antagonismus der 
Hals- und Bogengangsreflexe bei der Bewegung des 
menschlichen Auges. (Antagonism of the neck and 
vestibular reflexes in the movement of the human 
eye.) Arch. Ohr.- Nas.- u. KehlkHeilk., 1940, 147, 
1-4.—P. L. Krieger (Leipzig). 

3438. Giittich,A. Ohr und Nervensystem. (Ear 
and nervous system.) Z. ges. Neurol. Psychiat., 
1939, 165, 148-176.—A survey of basic facts con- 
cerning the physiology and pathology of the vesti- 
bular system. Against Barany's view that the 
human vestibular system is rudimentary and super- 
flous, the author holds that it has an importance in 
unintentional, passive movements of the body. 
Herein we find an explanation for the fact that those 
organs which can cause passive changes in the center 
of gravity—the digestive, respiratory, and circula- 
tory systems—have central nervous connections in 
proximity to those of the vestibular system. The 
vestibular apparatus probably has less importance 
for civilized than for primitive man; in wild country 
one more frequently undergoes passive movements 
(stumbling, slipping, etc.). An acrobat was able to 
continue his profession after loss of both labyrinths, 
but he was unable, with the eyes closed, to keep his 
balance on a movable, sloping plane.—D. M. Purdy 
(Mills). 

3439. Halperin, S.L. An application of Penrose’s 
method for detection of genetic linkage in graded 
human characters. J. Hered., 1939, 30, 504.—G. C. 
Schwesinger (American Museum Natural History). 

3440. Hellpach, W. Die wissenschaftliche Er- 
kenntnis von den kosmischen Einfliissen auf die 
menschliche Psychophysis. (Scientific knowledge of 
cosmic influences on the human body and mind.) 
Forsch. Fortschr. dtsch. Wiss., 1940, 16, 47-50.—A 
comprehensive review of the German investigations. 
—P. L. Krieger (Leipzig). 

3441. Henderson, Y. The control of respiration 
under artificial respiration. Science, 1940, 91, 422.— 
Abstract. 


3442. Johnson, W. & Bissell, V. L. Iowa hand 
usage dextrality quotients of one hundred high 
school students. J. educ. Psychol., 1940, 31, 148- 
152.—Dextrality quotients, defined as the percentage 
of achievement in any test of handedness which is 
to be credited to the right hand, were obtained for 
100 high school boys and girls. Test-retest reliability 
was .99. Norms were compared with those obtained 
on 7- and 8-year-old children and it was concluded 
that degree of right-handedness (in terms of the 
32 activities tested) does not increase with age. 
Handedness is a function of the activities performed. 
—R. M. Bellows (Maryland). 
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3443. Kleyn, A. de. Some remarks on vestibular 
nystagmus. Confin. neurol., 1939, 2, 257-291.— 
P. L. Krieger (Leipzig). 

3444. Kunz, H. Zur Phinomenologie und Analyse 
des Ausdrucks. (Phenomenology and analysis of 
expression.) Grenchen: (Phil.-hist. Diss., Basel), 
1938. Pp. 171. 


3445. Majer, E. H. Beobachtungen iiber den 
Ablauf der Abweichreaktion und deren Abhingig- 
keit von der Reizintensitét. (Observations on the 
course of the deviation reaction and its dependence 
on the intensity of the stimulus.) Z. Hals- Nas.- u 
Ohrenheilk., 1939, 46, 323-331.—As a result of the 
rotation test (Buys-Fischer method), the deviation 
reaction, as well as the nystagmus and after-sensa- 
tion of rotation, shows a characteristic phasic or 
pendulous course. There is a certain qualitative 
relationship between the intensity of this reaction 
and the physical amount of the speed stimulus, 
obtained by releasing the chair—P. L. Krieger 
(Leipzig). 

3446. Miller, H. R., & Spiegel, E. A. Sleep 
induced by subthalamic lesions with the hypo- 
thalamus intact. Proc. Soc. exp. Biol., N. Y., 1940, 
43, 300-301.—"‘By means of the Horsley-Clarke 
stereotaxic apparatus the thalamus was pierced on 
both sides and bilateral circumscribed lesions were 
placed in the subthalamus. Experiments in all 
were made on 25 cats. Regardless of the anesthetic 
used, the cats with subthalamic lesions exhibited 
sleep (average duration 4 days). There was usually 


first deep sleep from which the animals could not be 
awakened, and then somnolence associated with 


catatonia. . . . Histological examination of the 
sleep-producing punctures revealed that they passed 
through the posterior part of the thalamus, at the 
level of the ganglion habenulae and of the corpora 
mammillaria and immediately in front of these 
ganglia, traversed the medial part of the subthala- 
mus, remaining lateral to the Vicq d’Azyr bundle, 
and ending dorsal to the inner end of the cerebral 
peduncle. The hypothalamus was histologically 
intact.’""—H. Peak (Randolph-Macon). 


3447. Miller, J. A. Studies in mosquito behavior. 
Sci. Mon., N. Y., 1940, 50, 172-175.—The futility 
of offering teleological explanations of animal be- 
havior is emphasized. The positive reaction of 
mosquito larvae to light at the bottom of a tube 
and their orientation in the absence of light to the 
surface, where they starve, is to be classed under the 
heading of stereotyped behavior (tropism).—0O. P. 
Lester (Buffalo). 


3448. Mittermaier, R. Uber die Unterscheidung 
peripher und zentral bedingter Gleichgewichts- 
stérungen durch die experimentelle Gleichgewichts- 
priifung. (The differentiation, by means of experi- 
mental tests, between disturbances of equilibrium 
of peripheral origin and those of central origin.) 
Z. ges. Neurol. Psychiat., 1939, 165, 219-223.—As 
Vogel and others have shown, if one labyrinth reacts 
more strongly than the other to irrigation with hot 
water, while the second reacts more strongly than 
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the first to cold water, one has to deal with an 
abnormality that is not wholly peripheral. There 
are limitations on the use of this test for diagnosis, 
These are avoided if one uses not caloric effects 
but postrotatory nystagmus as a criterion. M. H. 
Fischer has shown that this nystagmus alternates 
between the positive and the negative direction ina 
rhythmical fashion; the second and later phases are 
of central origin. The author shows how the course 
of the phases furnishes a basis for differential diag- 
nosis. In some respects the method proves to be 
more sensitive than the caloric method.—D, y 
Purdy (Mills). 


3449. Molnar, I. Sz&ndéktorl6d4sok az irdshi- 
bakban. (Intentional accumulations in handwriting 
mistakes.) Mag. psychol. Szle, 1939, 12, 82-108— 
The origins of mistakes in handwriting are discussed, 
especially in their relation to the intentional aims. 
The mistake in writing is based on the difference 
between the original intention and the attempt of its 
realization. The two basic factors are: the possibili- 
ties of mistakes due to the form of the letters, and 
the individual disposition to make mistakes. The 
origins of mistakes can be reduced to “‘intentional 
deformations.”’ Handwritings of 122 adults (males 
and females) were studied, every one of them having 
mistakes. The realization of the intention can be 
distorted by (1) the anticipation of a part of a later 
intention, and (2) perseveration of the intention, in 
form of repetitions of parts of the text. Both 
groups have the same subclasses: (a) similarity of 
written formations; (b) compound letters; (c) partial 
satisfaction of the intention; (d) interruption of 
monotonous performance; (e) unsatisfactory realiza- 
tion of the intention; and (f) reduction of accumu- 
lated letters. These forms are quantitatively and 
qualitatively interpreted.— M. Erdélyi (Scranton) 


3450. Park, O., & Woods, L. P. A modified 
Hemmingsen-Krarup mammalian activity recorder. 
Proc. Soc. exp. Biol., N. Y., 1940, 43, 366-370.—"A 
modification of the Hemmingsen-Krarup activity 
recorder is described and figured. In a test of the 
apparatus, the chipmunk was found to have at 
least an habitual diurnality in constant darkness 
temperature and relative humidity.”"—H. Peat 
(Randolph-Macon). 

3451. Schmid, B. Zur Psychologie unserer 
Haustiere. (The psychology of our domestic 
animals.) Frankfurt: Societatsverlag, 1939. Pp 
131. RM. 2.80.—P. L. Krieger (Leipzig). 


3452. Sinclair, J. G. The Badgett quadruplets. 
Identical and fraternal “‘twins” born at same time 
offer another approach to “‘nature-nurture”’ problem. 
J. Hered., 1940, 31, 163-164.—G. C. Schwesinge 
(American Museum Natural History). 


3453. Steinach, E. Sexand life. Forty years of bi- 
ological and medical experiments. (Ed. by J. Loebe! 
New York: Viking, 1940. Pp. x + 252. $3.75.— 
This is an adaptation for the lay reader of Steinach 
experimental studies on sexual function. Included 
are results on transplantation of sex glands, the 
effects of sex hormones, surgical reactivation (vas 
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ligation), etc. There are 67 illustrations, a bibliog- 
raphy of Steinach’s writings, and an index.—S. 
Rosenzweig (Worcester State Hospital). 


3454. Stoltenberg, H. L. Gefiihlsinnbildkreis. 
(The cycle of emotional impressions.) Forsch. 
Fortschr. dtsch. Wiss., 1940, 16, 5-6.—The author 
reduces the schema of the emotional cycle with 
conjunction of pairs of feelings (joy and sorrow, 
quietness and excitement) and intermediate feelings 
to auditory and visual impressions (timbres).—P. L. 
Krieger (Leipzig). 

3455. Szakall, A. Die Leistungsgrenze der 
Muskelarbeit unter der Einwirkung von Ephedrin- 
derivaten (Pervitin). (The limit of capacity for 
muscular work under the influence of ephedrin 
derivatives: pervitin.) Minch. med. Wschr., 1939, 
Pt. 2, 1344-1346.—Pervitin does not raise capacity 
through circulation and metabolism; on the con- 
trary, it produces continuous exhaustion of the 
reserve capacities which are normally protected 
through central inhibitions—P. L. Krieger (Leip- 
zig). 

3456. Szfsz-Lukfcs, I. Mozgés és egyensGly 
mint a lelkiélet alapja. (Motion and balance as the 
basis of mental life.) Mag. psychol. Szle, 1939, 12, 
46-81—The body has weight; motive force and 
weight are opposite factors, and their conflict 
produces the entire mental life. The force of the 
ego that attempts self-actualization by attacking the 
weight is the instinct of motion; the force that at- 
tempts self-actualization by resisting the weight is 
the instinct of balance. The first is the basis of the 
will, the second the basis of the intellect. The 
knowledge of the body is self-consciousness; the 
knowledge of the force is ego-consciousness. The 
force that attempts self-actualization toward the 
external world by attack is the instinct of activity, 
and the force that attempts self-actualization by 
resisting opposition from the external world is the 
instinct of knowledge. This latter fight is the basis 
of the higher mental life. Body and motion, in the 
course of life, gradually reduce the tension of their 
relation: the signs of this process are fatigue, ex- 
haustion, loss of consciousness, and ultimately 
death— M. Erdélyi (Scranton). 


3457. Unterberger, S. Dreierlei neue Ergebnisse 
der Vestibularisforschung aus eigener Erfahrung. 
lhree new results of the author’s research on the 
vestibular system.) Z. ges. Neurol. Psychiat., 1939, 
105, 224-235.—The author describes a compulsive 
posture of the head due to a tonus disturbance which 
in turn is caused by a pathological process in the 
region of the vestibular nucleus. The head is ro- 
tated and inclined towards the disordered side. A 
second observation: in brain-stem disorders, stimula- 
tion of the labyrinth may evoke no nystagmus, while 
tests for past-pointing, falling tendency, and dis- 
turbance of walking reveal a tonus disturbance. 
Autopsy of such cases has disclosed a lesion of the 
Posterior lateral bundle. Here we have for the first 
time a demonstration that, in man, this bundle 
‘unctions as the connecting link between the vesti- 
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bular and oculomotor nuclei. Finally, the author 
argues that, for tonus disturbances, deviation of the 
forward-stretched arms is a better test than past- 
pointing, while the falling tendency is better tested 
if the subject ‘‘marks time’”’ than if he merely tries to 
maintain the upright posture.—D. M. Purdy (Mills). 


3458. Weizsicker, V. v. Uber Ohr und Nerven- 
system. (On the ear and the nervous system.) 
Z. ges. Neurol. Psychiat., 1939, 165, 132-148.—The 
reflex interpretation of vestibular, optokinetic, and 
allied reactions must be replaced by one which 
regards them as orienting behavior of a unitary 
organism with respect to a total perceptual field. 
The motor reactions accompanying rotation depend 
on the relative displacement of the subject with 
respect to his environment; whether it is the subject 
or the optical world that moves is non-essential. 
If the subject and his optical field rotate at the same 
rate and in the same direction, the ‘vestibular 
reflexes’ are completely absent; vestibular excitation 
has a motor effect only when it is in strong conflict 
with the optical orienting force. In general, the 
motor reactions are global orienting tendencies of 
the whole motorium, which work toward preserva- 
tion of a “connection” or ‘‘coherence’’ with the 
environment. In nystagmus and in other motor 
reactions there is a conflict between a conservative 
force, tending to preserve the old coherence, and a 
force acting toward a new coherence. Sometimes 
motor reactions are ‘‘transformed”’ into illusions of 
motion; bodily motions and perceptions can be 


“equivalents’’; they are different ways of securing 
coherence.—D. M. Purdy (Mills). 


3459. Whitehorn, J. C. Physiological changes in 


emotional states. Res. Publ. Ass. nerv. ment. Dis., 
1939, 19, 256—270.—The biological function of the 
acute emotional experience is the precipitation of an 
internal crisis, in which habit is interrupted and the 
primitive facilities for biological adjustment are 
mobilized—both the visceral and the intellectual 
facilities. The so-called emotional states of many 
neurotic and psychotic patients, on the other hand, 
represent merely the stereotyped and conventional- 
ized expression of a pattern of behavior sometimes 
associated with emotional experience. In studies 
of excited and “emotional’’ patients, no evidence 
of increased blood sugar or of cardiac acceleration 
was found. Emotional experiences, with the usual 
visceral accompaniment, can of course be induced 
acutely in such patients.—D. G. Marquis (Yale). 

3460. Wirth, W. Die Bedingungen der Genauig- 
keit psychophysischer Leistungen. (The conditions 
of adequacy of psychophysical performances.) Nova 
Acta Leop. Carol., 1938, 6, No. 35. 


[See also abstracts 3321, 3360, 3384, 3395, 3414, 
3465, 3487, 3520, 3550, 3619, 3675, 3695, 3708, 
3720, 3749, 3777, 3802, 3821. | 
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3461. Boll, E. Charles Dickens in Oliver Twist. 
Psychoanal. Rev., 1940, 27, 133-143.—Oliver Twist 
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represents his creator in two ways: in his loneliness 
and despair of ever being appreciated; and as an 
idealized portrait of the wonder child Dickens felt 
he himself must have been. The character of Rose 
Maylie (drawn from Mary Hogarth) represents 
Dickens’ longing for permanent youth. Mary’s 
early death left a trauma from which he never com- 
pletely recovered. His grief, however, was not for 
her, but for the impermanence of youth.—G. Brig- 
house (Occidental). 


3462. Boring, E. G., & Sachs, H. Was this 
analysis a success? J. abnorm. soc. Psychol., 1940, 
35, 3-16.—Boring terms his psychoanalysis, with 
some exceptions, unsuccessful. At least he is un- 
certain as to whether it has made any important 
change in him. He entered the analysis without a 
clear belief as to the relationship between personal 
needs and professional ambition and with some sense 
of guilt about pressing for the right to have personal 
needs. What the analysis did was to sanction those 
needs. Hanns Sachs points out that the analysand 
in this case, although suffering in various ways, had 
no neurotic symptom. It was clearly a case of char- 
acter analysis, which has to be considered from a 
different angle than a strictly ‘therapeutic’ analysis 
of a clearly defined and diagnosed neurosis. Boring 
declares his doubts about his favorable changes 
having been the effect of his analysis, or rather of 
extraneous circumstances. Sachs warns that these 


‘“‘doubtfuls”’ will be present in almost every therapy, 
excepting that of an acute illness, and will be ab- 
solutely unavoidable in psychotherapy, where the 


psychical adaptations and the modifications of 
reality work hand in hand in a most insidious manner. 
—C. H. Johnson (Portland, Ore.). 


3463. Brown, J. F. The position of psycho- 
analysis in the science of psychology. /. abnorm. 
soc. Psychol., 1940, 35, 29-44.—Psychoanalysis is 
that portion of psychology which deals with the 
sources and distribution of the psychic energy 
underlying the integrated behaviors of the whole 
organism. It is a method of psychological observa- 
tion in which free association and dream analysis 
and study of the transference of early acquired 
libidinal and aggressive attitudes toward the analyst 
are used to uncover the unconscious. It is a system- 
atized set of theoretical constructs which are used to 
order the psychological data found by this method. 
And it is a method of psychotherapy in which these 
techniques are used in a special sense to change the 
structure of the human personality. Granted the 
role played by unconscious motivational processes 
in determining human behavior, psychoanalysis is a 
uniquely ‘“‘successful’’ way of studying them. Psy- 
choanalysis is the major contribution to psychology 
made in recent times and should be part of the basic 
training of all psychologists—C. H. Johnson 
(Portland, Ore.). 


3464. Carrington, H. Laboratory investigations 
into psychic phenomena. Philadelphia: McKay, 
1939. Pp. 255. $5.00.—The first half of this book 


is devoted to a history of laboratory investigations 
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into psychic phenomena, and the remaining chapter; 
present a report of investigations conducted by the 
author on behalf of the American Psychical Institute. 
These experiments have been concerned for the 
most part with an attempt to determine the validity 
and authenticity of various instrumental tests which 
have been devised in the past for the investigation of 
psychic phenomena.—M. Keller (Yale). 


3465. Cohen, M. E., & Cobb, S. The use of 
hypnosis in the study of the acid-base balance of the 
blood in a patient with hysterical hyperventilation, 
Res. Publ. Ass. nerv. ment. Dis., 1939, 19, 318-332 
The patient reported was a young woman with 
hysterical hyperventilation in whom _ profound 
chemical changes were present in the blood. By 
hypnotic suggestion it was possible to alter the rate 
of breathing in such a way that the alkalosis dis. 
appeared.—D. G. Marquis (Yale). 


3466. Crank, H. The use of psychoanalytic 
principles in out-patient psychotherapy. Bull. Men. 
ninger Clin., 1940, 4, 35-40.—A single case is pre 
sented to illustrate several principles in psycho- 
therapeutic technique. The use of psychoanalytic 
concepts is not limited to formal, prolonged pro- 
cedures aimed at deep-seated conflicts and at chang 
ing the patient's character structure, but may als 
be used over short-time periods for diagnostic and 
therapeutic purposes. With the use of psycho 
analytic principles the therapist may better handk 
both the patient and the environment. Such psycho- 
therapy ‘‘cannot alter the fundamental characte 
structure, but can give considerable insight into th 
process of reality testing, which enables a better 
adjustment to be made. By elucidation of th 
distorted erotic and aggressive drives of the patient 
the unresolved Oedipus situation, the cruel super 
ego pressure, and the nature of the sado-masochisti 
processes of the patient, the therapist obtains som 
psychotherapeutic leverage. An attitude of con 
sistent, sympathetic friendliness on the part of the 
therapist is necessary, avoiding the forcing of issues 
around deep conflicts and thus creating new fears 
—W. A. Varvel (lowa Child Welfare Researc! 
Station). 

3467. De Mendoca Uchéa, D. A psicoanilise. 
(Psychoanalysis.) Arch. Asist. Psicopat. S. Paulo 
1939, 4, 123-139.—The author gives a synthetic 
review of the developmental phases of psychoanaly 
sis, the first of which was oriented around the i¢ 
the second around the ego and its defenses. He 
reviews briefly the great discoveries of Freud anc 
the applications of psychoanalysis to the various 
fields of human knowledge: philology, philosopy 
biology, the history of civilization, esthetics, socio! 
ogy, and education. He concludes by showing the 
new perspectives which psychoanalysis brings to the 
comprehension of the “imponderables” in the 
destiny of the individual and society—problems 
which were unrecognized previous to Freuds 
discoveries.— M. E. Morse (Baltimore). 


3468. Ely, S. B. Telepathy—a survey. | 
Mon., N. Y., 1940, $0, 163-171.—A short survey ‘ 


Set 
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the subject is presented, including a few of the 
clever deceptions that have been practised. The 
author expresses the belief that sensory cues and 
habits of mind of those tested, together with in- 
sufficient number of trials or selection of ‘“‘good”’ 
trials, will explain the alleged cases of telepathy that 
have been reported.—O. P. Lester (Buffalo). 

3469. Foxe, A. N. Terrorization of the libido and 
Snow White. Psychoanal. Rev., 1940, 27, 144-148.— 
[hrough her mother’s fantasy of the death of a 
white bird, Snow White becomes the symbol of 
defloration and death.—G. Brighouse (Occidental). 

3470. Freud, S. An outline of psycho-analysis. 

J. Psycho-Anal., 1940, 21, 27-84.—See XIV: 


3471. Freud, S. Abriss der Psychoanalyse. 
Fundamentals of psychoanalysis.) Int. Z. Psycho- 
anal. Imago, 1940, 25, S-67.—A posthumous publica- 
tion of the unfinished manuscript of a book which 
Freud began in July, 1938. Part I, The Nature of 
the Psychic, contains five chapters, entitled The 
Psychic Apparatus, The Drives, The Development 
ff the Sex Function, Psychic Qualities, Illustrations 
from the Interpretation of Dreams. Part II, The 
Practical Problem, has two chapters: The Psycho- 
analytic Technique, An Examination of the Psycho- 
analytic Procedure. The first chapter of Part III, 
Theoretical Results, is the last one finished by the 
author, and is entitled The Psychic Apparatus and 
the External World. Freud wrote only two pages of 
the second chapter, The Inner World, and left no 
indication of the nature of the subsequent chapters 
which he planned.—H. Beaumont (Kentucky). 


3472. Glover, E. Psycho-analysis. London: 
ohn Bale Medical Publications, 1939. Pp. 139. 
2s. 6d.—This book is written not only for the 
medical man, but also for the psychologist and the 
layman. Section I is a study of the theoretical 
foundations of psychoanalysis. The second section 
is concerned with the application of these theories 
to special problems of the more abnormal type. In 
Section III are sketched the actual methods of 
practice adopted by the psychoanalyst.—F. W. 
Finger (Brown). 

3473. Karlan, S.C. A case of psychoanalysis with 
poor results. Psychoanal. Rev., 1940, 27, 149-158.— 
\ patient who underwent psychoanalytic treatment 
‘or two years suddenly committed a brutal murder 
and two years later developed a manic-depressive 
It is believed that the case was unsuitable 
lor psychoanalysis because the patient was too 
iarcissistic. In a reply to Karlan’s paper, the 
analyst states that the patient was not narcissistic, 
that he received some benefits from the treatment, 
and that the homicide was the result of circum- 
‘tances which had nothing to do with psycho- 
analysis—G. Brighouse (Occidental). 

3474. Kennedy, J. L. Experiments on the nature 
of extra-sensory perception. I. Repetitions of the 
: me experiments. J. Parapsychol., 1939, 3, 206- 
-!’.—The results of a relatively extensive search, 
onducted with several ESP methods, for individuals 
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who are capable of obtaining extra-chance scores 
in card-guessing were negative when these methods 
were completely controlled for sources of error. 
The “pure telepathy’’ method, as used originally by 
Rhine, yielded extra-chance results in this experi- 
ment. The conditions under which the data were 
collected, however, preclude analysis of the nature 
of these results.—D. W. Chapman (Bennington). 


3475. Kennedy, J. L. Experiments on the nature 
of extra-sensory perception. II. A critical review 
of “Discrimination shown between experimenters by 
subjects,” by J. D. McFarland. J. Parapsychol., 
1939, 3, 213-225.—Both the number of recording 
errors actually found and the hypothetical number of 
errors indicated make questionable MacFarland's 
extra-chance results —D. W. Chapman (Benning- 
ton). 

3476. Kennedy, J. L., & Uphoff, H. F. Experi- 
ments on the nature of extra-sensory perception. 
III. The recording error criticism of extra-chance 
scores. J. Parapsychol., 1939, 3, 226-245.—With 
college students as recorders, it is demonstrated that 
large discrepancies can be found between controlled 
and uncontrolled ESP scores. When student re- 
corders are selected who have extremes of either 
belief or disbelief in telepathy, their errors in scoring 
tend to be in line with their beliefs. Serious attempts 
should therefore be made to objectify recording 
procedures.—D. W. Chapman (Bennington). 


3477. Landis, C. Psychoanalytic phenomena. 
J. abnorm. soc. Psychol., 1940, 35, 17-28.—During 
the analysis, conducted by a close adherent of 
Freud, there were several periods when the author 
was possessed by a thoroughgoing anxiety which 
pervaded all his thinking and interpersonal relations. 
The feeling was identical with childhood apprehen- 
sion. At times he experienced prolonged periods of 
irritation and a general bellicose attitude, usually 
following an attempt to solve a baffling problem. 
Although a transference did take place in the identi- 
fication of the analyst with the author's father, he 
considers its importance vastly overrated. After 
many retellings of his autobiography and immediate 
troubles, conversational powers waned and resistance 
to continued analysis became more and more marked. 
Fhe recall of unconscious memories did not seem 
strange, as anyone who sets himself the task of re- 
constructing the past in as great detail as possible 
finds it can be done with surprising completeness. 
Dream recounting was one of the most productive 
ways of starting desirable free associations, and 
most of the time the more manifest symbolism was 
easily arrived at. The author points out the need 
for more psychoanalytic descriptions of the analyst, 
as he is quite as important to the analytic situation 
as the patient. Phenomena are as much a result of 
method and procedure as of basic personality struc- 
ture.—C. H. Johnson (Portland, Ore.). 

3478. Mairet, P., & others. The contribution of 
Alfred Adler. Med. Pamphl. indiv. Psychol., 1939, 
No. 19. Pp. 72. 2s. 6d.—The Medical Society of 
Individual Psychology presents this pamphlet in 
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tribute to the work of its late president. The various 
papers discuss the following aspects of Adler's life 
and work: philosophical background, contributions 
to psychological and general medicine, the study of 
organ inferiorities, relation of the sexes, child guid- 
ance and education, and a personal appreciation.— 
R. C. Strassburger (St. Joseph's College). 

3479. Manley, J. H. A method for ESP testing. 
J. Parapsychol., 1939, 3, 159-162.—In order to 
obviate the possible non-randomness of the distri- 
butions from which the material in ESP experiments 
is drawn, the author suggests use of a device which 
would select stimulus symbols by chance according 
to the number of disintegrations of atomic nuclei 
occurring in standard intervals. This number is 
known to be randomly distributed. An apparatus to 
be driven by radium or cosmic rays is described.— 
D. W. Chapman (Bennington). 

3480. Menninger, K. An anthropological note on 
the theory of prenatal instinctual conflict. Bull. 
Menninger Clin., 1940, 4, 51-55.—See XIV: 1851.— 
W. A. Varvel (lowa Child Welfare Research Station). 

3481. Mowrer, O. H. An experimental analogue 
of “regression” with incidental observations on 
“reaction-formation.” J. abnorm. soc. Psychol., 
1940, 35, 56-87.—The concept of “regression’’ as 
it has been developed psychoanalytically is reviewed 
and restated in the terminology of the psychological 
laboratory. Section II describes an experiment in 
which ‘“‘frustration’’ of one mode of adjustment, 
Habit B, caused regression in one group of rats to a 


previously practiced mode of adjustment, Habit A, 
but did not lead to regression in another group of 
rats that had not practiced Habit A before acquir- 
ing Habit B. The hypothesis that regression is 
conditioned by the presence or absence of prior 
fixations is supported and contrasted with an 


ahistorical interpretation of this phenomenon. The 
view that ‘‘emotional disturbance,’”’ rather than 
specific frustration, is the precipitating cause of 
regression is also discussed. The psychoanalytic 
concept of ‘‘reaction-formation”’ is defined and ex- 
emplified by human illustrations and by behavior 
manifested by rats in connection with this study of 
regression.—C. H. Johnson (Portland, Ore.). 


3482. Padovani, G. ([Lilliputian hallucinations. | 
Rass. Studi psichiat., 1938, 27, 979-1006. 

3483. Peter, Prince of Greece. The utility of 
psycho-analysis in social anthropology. Indian J. 
Psychol., 1939, 14, 23-26.—R. M. Gagné (Brown). 

3484. Pratt, J. G., & Woodruff, J. L. Size of 
stimulus symbols in extra-sensory perception. J. 
Parapsychol., 1939, 3, 121-158.—Tests of ESP with 
66 subjects gave a score in excess of chance with a 
critical ratio of 7.80. Size of symbol had no influence 
on scores. Change of material to new size of sym- 
bols resulted in significantly higher scores, which 
declined with increasing familiarity with the ma- 
terial. The advantage in favor of higher scores with 
new sizes was greater when the subject knew what 
new size was being used.—D. W. Chapman (Benning- 
ton). 
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3485. Reiser, O. L. A theory of extra-sensory 
perception. J. Parapsychol., 1939, 3, 167-193 
—Extra-sensory communication is made possible 
by the probability that there is emerging a world. 
mind, of which individual minds are functionally 
related parts. Such relatedness within the world. 
mind makes necessary the abandonment of many 
traditional scientific and logical axioms. The theor, 
is discussed in the light of emergent evolution, non. 
Aristotelian logic, and religious humanism.—D, | 
Chapman (Bennington). 

3486. Réheim, G. The Garden of Eden. Psycho. 
anal. Rev., 1940, 27, 177-199.—Psychoanalytic 
interpretations of folk-tales and myths.—G. Brig. 
house (Occidental). 


3487. Saul, L. J. The physiological effects of 
psychoanalytic therapy. Res. Publ. Ass. nerv. meni 
Dis., 1939, 19, 305-317.—Psychoanalysis produces 
marked physiological effects, in the direction of the 
relief of physical and mental symptoms, usually 
after temporary exacerbation, by making conscious 
certain blocked and unconscious impulses with their 
ideation and affect, and then helping the patient 
deal with this affect and the emotional problem. 
The mechanism of these processes is a central prob- 
lem of psychophysiology, and certain phases of it are 
fast coming within the scope of experimental endo- 
crinology and neurophysiology.—D. G. Marquis 
(Yale). 

3488. Schilder, P. Cultural patterns and con- 
structive psychology. Psychoanal. Rev., 1940, 27, 
159-176.—Cultural patterns develop because tlie) 
provide something of value to the community, 
although with changing conditions they may be. 
come superannuated. To be understood, culture 
must be deciphered as a neurotic symptom is 
deciphered.—G. Brighouse (Occidental). 

3489. Stuart, C. E. A review of recent criticisms 
of ESP research, II. J. Parapsychol., 1939, 3, 
194-205.—Critical discussions of ESP research 
published since mid-1938 are reviewed. Those 
examined are Kellogg's criticism of mathemat- 
ical techniques; Kennedy’s alternative hypotheses 
Leuba’s and Lemmon's selection criticisms; Good- 
fellow’s, Lund’s, and Fernberger's proposal of eflects 
of preferences and suggestions; Rogosin’s social 
evaluation of the research—D. W. Chapman 
(Bennington). 

3490. Talmey, M. A harmful fad, Freudian 
psychoanalysis. New York: Author, 838 West Enc 
Ave., 1939. Pp. 2. $0.15. 

3491. Wells, W. R. The extent and durvtion of 
posthypnotic amnesia. J. Psychol., 1940, 9, 137-151. 
—lIn the first experiment the investigator has shown 
that complete hypnotic results may be made to last 
nearly a month, and in the second he has prove? 
effective hypnotic results for as long as a year. [he 
latter case involves termination of the amnesia 4 
year after instructions given in the hypnotic state. 
The experiments show that, with adequate methods 
and good subjects, hypnotically induced recognition 
amnesia, recall amnesia, and relearning amnesia 
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may be 100% complete. To get less than 100% 
amnesia would indicate simply that the methods 
were not adequate or the subjects not sufficiently 
hypnotizable. The author warns that it is a serious 
error to average complete and incomplete results.— 
F. A. Mote, Jr. (Brown). 

3492. White, R. W., Fox, G. F., & Harris, W. W. 
Hypnotic hypermnesia for recently learned material. 
J. abnorm. soc. Psychol., 1940, 35, 88-103.—Ex- 
periments conducted by the authors showed, in 
accordance with previous results, that hypnotic 
hypermnesia does not occur for recently learned 
nonsense material. But with the same subjects 
and essentially the same conditions there is sub- 
stantial hypermnesia when the material chosen is 
meaningful poetry. Furthermore, there is some 
evidence for a similar hypnotic advantage in the 
case of moving-picture scenes without plot or 
meaningful sequence. The results cannot be ex- 
plained by the hypothesis that retroactive inhibition 
is reduced under hypnosis. The authors believe 
that hypnotic hypermnesia is a general rule from 
which nonsense material is exempt because it al- 
lows little scope for that reconstructive activity 
which Bartlett considers characteristic of remember- 
ing. Such activity, like creative imagination, is 
apparently favored by a relaxed and relatively 
passive, though still directed, state of mind, this 
being the factor which is common to all techniques 
by means of which hypermnesia has been obtained.— 
C. H. Johnson (Portland, Ore.). 


3493. Willoughby, R. R. Some articulations be- 
tween psychoanalysis and the rest of psychology. 
J. abnorm. soc. Psychol., 1940, 35, 45-55.—If any- 
thing should be included in psychology, psycho- 
analysis should; the study of emotional habits, 
normal and disturbed, is precisely what is meant 


by a major fraction of psychology. Interpretation, 
which ts psychoanalysis in the narrow sense, con- 
sists actually in demonstrating what is there, similar 
to calling attention to the presence of a precipitate 
in a test-tube after two solutions have been com- 
bined. Transference is nothing more exciting than 
the fact that similar (usually internal) stimuli evoke 
similar reactions. Resistance may be thought of as 
that part of transference which consists of the sub- 
ject's habitual methods of avoiding imaginal pain 
anxiety). There is no such “thing” as ‘“‘psycho- 
analysis."" There is a subject, in the emotional stress 
engendered by conflicting habit patterns; there is 
a psychologist, accustomed to think about learning 
and frustration, and having a knowledge of re- 
educative procedures; and there is an experimental 
situation, consisting mostly of freedom from irrele- 
vant stimulation.—C. H. Johnson (Portland, Ore.). 


(See also abstracts 3310, 3314, 3317, 3319, 3320, 
3517, 3638. ] 
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_ 3494. Abrams, H. Integration of academic and 
dustrial possibilities through a classroom ac- 
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tivity. Proc. Amer. Ass. ment. Def., 1939, 44, No. 2, 
125-132.—The program described was developed 
for mentally handicapped problem children living 
in a training institution —M. W. Kuenzel (Children's 
Home, Cincinnati). 


3495. [Anon.] Developments in the field of 
mental hygiene in Latin America. Bol. Ofic. sanit. 
pan-amer., 1940, 19, 77-79. 


3496. Arnold, G. B. What eugenic sterilization 
has meant to the Virginia State Colony for Epileptics 
and Feeble-Minded. Proc. Amer. Ass. ment. Def., 
1939, 44, No. 2, 173-177.—In a previous report 
the author justified sterilization on the grounds of 
heredity and economy. The present article describes 
what it has meant to the inner workings of the insti- 
tution, namely to the freedom of movement now 
possible among the inmates. He considers steriliza- 
tion an important aid in care as well as in rehabilita- 
tion of mental defectives —M. W. Kuenszel (Chil- 
dren’s Home, Cincinnati). 


3497. Arruda, E. Esquizofrenia infantil. (Child- 
hood schizophrenia.) Medicos a sua Rev., Rio de 
Janeiro, 1939, No. 11.—Short report of two cases of 
schizophrenia in children and a discussion of the 
general topic.—D. Shakow (Worcester State Hos- 
pital). 

3498. Aschenbrenner, A. Die Unerlisslichkeit 
der Enzephalographie bei schweren Schwachsinns- 
zustainden ohne erbliche Belastung. (The necessity 
of encephalography in severe states of mental defect 
without hereditary taint.) Psychiat.-neurol. Wschr., 
1940, 42, 81-83.—-P. L. Krieger (Leipzig). 

3499. Barger, W. C. Where the New York State 
program for the care of mental defectives fails to 
meet the needs of the schools. Proc. Amer. Ass. 
ment. Def., 1939, 44, No. 2, 198-202.—Points re- 
viewed include: need for research facilities at the 
source of material, such as at the Bureau for Children 
with Retarded Mental Development in New York 
City; adequate staffing; education of public on 
what a retarded child is and can do; further pro- 
visions for the doubly handicapped; adequate pro- 
vision for immature retardates; training school 
facilities for psychopathic retardates; sheltered 
workshop facilities to complement needed junior 
high school workshops and vocational high schools; 
an institution near New York City for epileptics and 
mentally retarded children; foster-home care; sum- 
mer recreational facilities; adequate community 
after-care facilities for school and _ institutional 
retardates; provision by State Employment Bureau 
for liaison between retarded persons seeking work 
and employers offering suitable work.—M. W. 
Kuenszel (Children’s Home, Cincinnati). 

3500. Bassett, D. M., Longwell, S. G., & Von 
Bulow, H. Social and occupational competence of 
idiots. Proc. Amer. Ass. ment. Def., 1939, 44, No. 2, 
97-102.—This article calls attention to the latent 
abilities and characteristics of the idiot. Accom- 
plishments are described of a special group of 39 
male idiots whose life ages averaged 25 years and 
whose mental ages averaged 2.6 vears. Achieve- 
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ment is listed initially in terms of the eight categories 
found in the Vineland social maturity scale. All are 
clean patients; all can dress and feed themselves, 
and can communicate by means of signs or speech. 
28 attend kindergarten and handwork classes. 
All are enrolled in physical education classes. 
Formal class work has been found to lead to better 
motor control, more concentrated attention, sus- 
tained effort, emotional stability, spontaneous 
interest, initiative, and greater speed of response. 
Most perform useful tasks in their cottage, such as 
helping with the cleaning, dormitory work and 
culinary activities, running errands, assisting with 
the care of other idiots, and working on the grounds. 
The training program at the Woodbine (New Jersey) 
colony for low-grade mental defectives substitutes 
“activity for apathy, some semblance of social 
maturity for complete dependence, and emotional 
expression for repression.” —M. W. Kuenzel (Chil- 
dren's Home, Cincinnati). 

3501. Benedek, L. A localisélhaté lelki tiinete- 
krél. (On the localization of psychological phe- 
nomena.) Mag. psychol. Scle, 1938, 10, 3-22.—The 
author discusses the problem of localization of some 
psychological phenomena which, with some degree 
of reliability, may be referred to lesions of fairly 
well defined regions of the brain. The study in- 


cludes the analysis of many clinical examples of 
frontal lobe symptoms, hallucinations, disturbances 
of the body image, and certain compulsive phe- 
nomena.—A. Angyal (Worcester State Hospital). 


3502. Bennet, E. A. Methodology in psycho- 
logical medicine. J. ment. Sci., 1940, 86, 230—-239.— 
The scientific method (impersonal and general) and 
the individualistic approach to treatment of mental 
disorder are discussed. In a sense the two are con- 
trasted: ‘‘A psychotherapist using the individualistic 
approach must, therefore, be prepared to recognize 
that he is using a method which makes no pretence 
to being scientific."” The conclusion is reached that 
‘Wisdom lies in the recognition that one [method ] 
is, or should be, supplementary to the other.’’— 
D. G. Ryans (Cooperative Test Service). 

3503. Bierer, J. An attempt to induce patients 
suffering from catatonia to active and voluntary 
movements. J. ment. Sci., 1940, 86, 287-293.— 
By means of a specially devised apparatus (which 
yields a piece of candy when a ball is properly 
thrown through an opening) three catatonics were 
induced to make “‘active, continuous, and voluntary 
movements.’ The existence of a “last remaining 
link"’ with reality was assumed at the outset and 
efforts were made to define this and bring it into 
action. In the subjects used the “last remaining 
link” appeared to be their ‘‘food-seeking instinct.”’ 
The conclusion is drawn that the complete isolation 
of catatonics from their surroundings can be avoided. 
—D.G. Ryans (Cooperative Test Service). 

3504. Binswanger, H. Enxperiencias medicas 
sobre asistencia familiar de los enfermos mentales 


en el canton de Zurich. (Medical experience with 
family care of mental patients in the canton of 
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Zurich.) Index Neurol. Psiquiat., B. Aires, 1939, 2 
49-59.—Binswanger discusses the history of family 
care in the canton of Zurich, its organization, ad. 
vantages and results, selection of cases, and legal 
and financial aspects. Between 1909 (when the 
system was adopted) and 1936, 1221 patients were 
placed. About half of these were schizophrenics, 
followed in order by mental defectives, alcoholics. 
and psychopaths. Organic cases and manic-depres. 
sives are unsuitable, and the combination of schizo. 
phrenia and oligophrenia is also unfavorable. 309, 
of the total number had to be recommitted. 27% oj 
the male schizophrenics paid their way. The most 
common annoyance to the environment results from 
alcoholic sprees. Patients who leave (some to join 
the French Foreign Legion) are not recalled if they 
do well, but the supervisory authority keeps in 
formed about them, if possible. Much of the success 
of family care depends on the experience, interest 
and sociological judgment of the supervising physi- 
cian. Extensive bibliography.—M. E. Morse (Balti- 
more). 

3505. Boeters, H. [Ed.] Erbbiologie und Erb- 
pathologie nervéser und psychischer Zustiinde und 
Funktionen. (Hereditary biology and pathology o! 
nervous and mental conditions and functions.) In 
Handbuch der Erbbiologie des Menschen, Bd 5, Teil 2 
Berlin: Springer, 1939. RM. 196.25.—P. L 
Krieger (Leipzig). 

3506. Bosch, G., & Krapf, E. Las psicosis 
presenilis. (Presenile psychoses.) Rev. Neurol 
B. Aires, 1939, 3, 389-404.—( Biol. Abstr. X1V: 6700 

3507. Cacchione, A. ([Catalepsy and motor 
hypersuggestibility.] Riv. sper. Freniat., 1938, 62, 
466-478. 

3508. Carmichael, H. T., & Masserman, J. H. 
Results of treatment in a psychiatric outpatient 
department. J. Amer. med. Ass., 1939, 113, 2292- 
2298.—100 persons who had been studied as out 
patients were interviewed at least a year after thei 
first visit to the clinic. The observations confirmed 
the original diagnoses; there was a tendency for 
neurotic and psychotic reactions to be of a mixed 
nature, i.e., to include both somatic and mental 
dysfunctions. 51 of the 100 followed-up patients 
showed definite improvement, with 36 able t 
resume occupational and social duties. It is sug 
gested that more careful definition of terms and more 
detailed etiological data are required in original cas 
histories.— F. W. Finger (Brown). 

3509. Cohen, I. J. Neurological conditions simu- 
lating hysteria. Ment. Hith. Bull. Penn. Dep Wel! 
1940, 17, 13-22. 

3510. Crane, H. W. The concept of social adjust- 
ment in relation to the defining and diagnosing °f 
mental deficiency. Proc. Amer. Ass. ment. De! 
1939, 44, No. 2, 178-183.—-Social inadequacy * 
not a critical element in the determination of feeble- 
mindedness, although in feeble-mindedness there 's 
usually this inadequacy. Such inadequacy * 
dependent on many factors. The fundamental com 
dition in feeble-mindedness is the failure of t" 
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normal development of the neural cerebral cortex. 
rhis failure in turn is best indicated by intelligence 
tests —f. W. Kuenzel (Children’s Home, Cin- 
cinnati). 

3511. Crice, T. J. The psychiatrist’s responsi- 
bility to society and the so-called criminal insane. 
Kentucky med. J., 1940, 38, 26-32. 


3512. Crinis, M. de. Meynert und seine Lehren 
in ihrer Bedeutung fiir die heutige Psychiatrie. 
Meynert and his teachings in their significances for 
present-day psychiatry.) Z. ges. Neurol. Psychiat., 
1939, 165, 17-38.—Meynert emphasized the im- 
portance of cerebral nutrition for normal and ab- 
normal psychological phenomena. The activity of 
association and thought involves localized hyperemia 
in the brain. Affect is the subjective expression of 
states of nutrition of the cortex. Mania is a state in 
which kinetic energy is released in the brain by 
virtue of hyperemia; in melancholia there is a corre- 
sponding diminution in the release of energy. 
\eynert rejected atomism; just as the original germ 
cell is a unit, so also is the cell complex, e.g. the 
ortex, fundamentally a unit. In all sensation there 
isa tendency toward movement. The body with its 
sensory surfaces, muscles, and skeleton is, so to 
speak, an armory of pseudopodia which furnish to the 
life of the fore-brain the conditions under which it 
can receive a picture of the world and act upon the 
world. Meynert’s most important clinical studies 


deal with amentia, congenital feeble-mindedness, 
paresis, and heredity.—D. M. Purdy (Mills). 


3513. Damrau, F. Experimentally induced neu- 
roses in guinea pigs. Med. Rec., N. Y., 1940, 151, 
279-282.—Discussion is offered of the experimental 
production of neuroses in animals and the treatment 
{ those neuroses by bromides. He concludes that 
neuroses in guinea pigs can be produced simply by 
excessive thyroid medication; that such animals 
an then be benefited by bromide medication, and 
that bromide medication will serve to prevent the 
production of neuroses in guinea pigs. An 18-item 
bibliography is appended.—M. H. Erickson (Eloise 
Hospital). 

3514. Davis, D. B. Encephalography—the 
method and its use in mental deficiency. Proc. 
Amer. Ass. ment. Def., 1939, 44, No. 2, 72-78.— 
\iter describing the procedure of encephalography, 
eactions to, indications and contraindications for, 
the author states that the method is of most value in 
completing diagnosis in cases of mental deficiency 
‘ue to congenital anomalies, birth injuries, post- 

cussion sequelae of later life, and following inflam- 
matory conditions—M. W. Kuenzel (Children's 


Home, Cincinnati). 


3515. Dayton, N. M. Report of the division of 
mental deficiency, 1938. A. R. Comm. ment. 
Hlth Mass., 1939. Pp. 40.—A report of the ac- 
uvities and findings of the division, including 16 
tables. Table 11 presents, for towns and cities in 
Massachusetts, the number of special classes; 
school population; number of children in special 
asses; number of first examinations; percentage of 
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school population (1) in special classes, (2) referred 
to psychiatric clinics, (3) diagnosed as retarded.— 
R. M. Gagné (Brown). 

3516. Deacon, J. R. The conditioned habit 
treatment of nocturnal enuretics. Proc. Amer. Ass. 
ment. Def., 1939, 44, No. 2, 133-138.—Six males and 
one female from an institutional population of 
menta! defectives were selected for a preliminary 
investigation of the usefulness of Mowrer’s technique 
for nocturnal enuretics. The experiment is de- 
scribed. Initial voluntary awakenings occurred as 
early as the fifth night in one case and as late as the 
twenty-first night in another. Successful therapeutic 
results were obtained in six of the seven cases.— M. 
W. Kuenzel (Children’s Home, Cincinnati). 


3517. De Almeida Prado, J. N. Psicocinoramas e 
psicocinegrafias. Alucinacgées cinemfticas y cine- 
matogréficas. (Psychocinoramas and psychocine- 
graphs. Cinematic and cinematographic hallucina- 
tions.) Arch. Asist. Psicopat. S. Paulo, 1938, 3, 
67-92.—On the basis of 10 personal observations, the 
author studies cinematic and cinematographic 
hallucinations. He defines psychocinoramas as 
moving hallucinations without projection above a 
given plane, and speaks of psychocinegraphs when 
such projection exists.— M/. E. Morse (Baltimore). 

3518. Delgado, H. La psiquiatria en los dltimos 
cien afios. (Psychiatry during the past century.) 
Rev. Psiquiat. Crim., B. Aires, 1939, 4, 167-182.— 
A brief review of the development of psychiatry 
since the time of Pinel. Delgado discusses the brain 
as the seat of mental diseases, classification, etio- 
logical studies, and problems of hospitalization, 
therapy and psychology.— M. E. Morse (Baltimore). 


3519. De Mendoga Uchéa, D. Alguns aspectos do 
problema da paranoia. (Some aspects of the prob- 
lem of paranoia.) Arch. Asist. Psicopat. S. Paulo, 
1938, 3, 17-29. 


3520. Deutsch, F. The production of somatic 
disease by emotional disturbance. Res. Publ. Ass. 
nerv. ment. Dis., 1939, 19, 271-292.—Three case 
histories of asthmatic patients are presented in some 
detail to illustrate the psychological factors in the 
etiology and course of the illness —D. G. Marquis 
(Yale). 

3521. Doll, E. A. Some things we know in 
clinical psychology. J. appl. Psychol., 1940, 24, 
20—26.—‘‘One of the dangers of any science is that 
of becoming so absorbed in frontier problems that 
the substantial background of that science becomes 
neglected. . . . Thus in clinical psychology, pre- 
occupation with the use of mental tests has cer- 
tainly Jed us away from the larger questions of 
mental diagnosis which these tests are designed to 
clarify. ...In the business of advancing the 
frontiers of clinical psychology so much attention 
is now being paid to debatable issues that we are 
losing sight of established knowledge. . . . This 
address aims to reaffirm some of the things we know 
in this field rather than to discuss the uncertainties 
which beset us in advancing our profession.""—E. F. 
Ghiselli (California). 
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3522. Doll, E. A. Foster care for mental defec- 
tives. Train. Sch. Bull., 1940, 36, 193-205.— 
Feeble-mindedness is a _ social problem which 
concerns not only the patient and his family, but also 
the community and the state. Less than 10% ever 
receive institutional care. Home visiting by the 
welfare agency can assist the mentally deficient child. 
A system of hostels or colony houses is needed to 
stand midway between programs of institutional 
care and programs of family care. There are colony 
centers in Rome, N. Y., and Caracas, Venezuela. 
England has developed systems which stand between 
the extremes of home care and institutional care. 
The cost of boarding homes is offset if one considers 
other forms of relief—W.P.A., C.C.C., etc. The 
feeble-minded constitute a large number of those 
receiving some form of public assistance.—E. M. 
Achilles (New York City). 

3523. Dorer, M. Charakter und Krankheit. 
(Character and disease.) Neue dtsch. Forsch., 1939, 
215. Pp. 155. RM. 6.50.—No general laws have 
been discovered in regard to character changes follow- 
ing epidemic encephalitis. What the disease makes 
of a person depends, in last resort, on what kind of a 
character he has.—P. L. Krieger (Leipzig). 


3524. Eliasberg, W. Psychotherapy in general 
medicine. Med. Rec., N. Y., 1940, 151, 283-284.— 
Brief discussion is given of the importance of 
psychotherapy in general medicine. — M. H. Erickson 
(Eloise Hospital). 


3525. Elsisser, G. Endogen geisteskranke El- 


ternpaare und ihre Nachkommen. (Endogenously 
psychotic couples and their offspring.) Z. ges. 
Neurol. Psychiat., 1939, 165, 108-112.—This study 
concerns 28 couples, each member having an endoge- 
nous psychosis (schizophrenia, manic-depressive 
insanity, or a related disorder), and their 106 off- 
spring, 76 of whom were over 15 years old. 47% of 
the offspring had endogenous psychoses; half of the 
rest were ‘‘odd’’ (schizoid, unstable, etc.). The 
cases in which the parents had dissimilar psychoses 
gave a ‘‘bewilderingly manifold picture’’; sometimes 
there were very unusual maladies. The psychoses of 
the children showed many similarities, both in the 
general course and in the individual symptoms, with 
the maladies of both parents.—D. M. Purdy (Mills). 


3526. Engberg, E. J. The sterilization of mental 
defectives in Minnesota. Proc. Amer. Ass. ment. 
Def., 1939, 44, No. 2, 167—172.—Sterilization of the 
feeble-minded in Minnesota has been permitted 
since 1925. Ordinarily it is not performed unless the 
inmate will be suitable for parole. The methods of 
operation employed in male and female patients 
are described. These consist of bilateral vasectomy 
or tubectomy and provide, apparently, successful 
sterilization. Up to 1939 202 males and 1078 females 
have been operated upon. After parole the indi- 
vidual continues under the supervision of the State 
Board of Control indefinitely, and those who fail to 
adjust satisfactorily outside the institution are 
returned.—M. W. Kuenzel (Children’s Home, 
Cincinnati). 
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3527. Enke, W. Konfliktsneurosen der Tempera- 
mente. (Conflict neuroses and temperaments.) 
Z. ges. Neurol. Psychiat., 1939, 165, 449-451.—Fo, 
a healthy existence each type of temperament re. 
quires inner and outer conditions which are appro- 
priate to it. Neurosis can result from a lack of ful. 
filment of temperamental needs as well as from 
instinctual conflict. E.g., a cyclothymic person 
may fall into a severe state of depression through the 
necessity of conforming to the schizothymic tempera- 
ments of other persons in the environment, and oj 
acting as they do. Symptomatically, most of these 
cases resemble endogenous disorders of a circular or 
schizophrenic type. If they are not recognized as 
neuroses and correspondingly treated, they may 
develop into chronic institutional cases. The 
condition may improve very rapidly when the 
social environment is changed.—D. M. Purdy 
(Mills). 

3528. Escalona, S. K. The effect of success and 
failure upon the level of aspiration and behavior in 
manic-depressive psychoses. Univ. Ja. Stud. Child 
Welf., 1940, 16, No. 3, 197-302.—The shifts of the 
level of aspiration under the effect of success and 
failure were measured for 16 manic, 24 depressed, 
and 38 normal subjects. In one of the experimental 
situations paper-and-pencil mazes were used, in the 
other a series of peg boards. The subject's choice 
of a task of a given level of difficulty was considered 
his momentary level of aspiration. It was found 
that the different conditions commonly grouped 
together in psychiatric diagnosis as manic-depressive 
psychosis, depressed type, may correspond t 
psychologically different states.. Retardation may 
be of two types, motor or decision. An investigation 
of the circumstances surrounding the onset of the 
illness and the course of the illness revealed a 
pronounced difference between the two types 
Decision retardation developed in connection with 
an environmental conflict of central importance to 
the person in almost all cases, while no such en- 
vironmental conflicts were found in the histories 0! 
the motor-retarded subjects. Manics had a greater 
mobility of the level of aspiration and a shorter 
duration of choice than depressives. Manics were 
more sensitive to success and failure —B. Wellmar 
(Iowa). 

3529. Falorni, M. L. Studi sull’attenzione negli 
anormali psichici. (Studies on the attention 0! 
abnormals.) Riv. Psticol. norm. pat., 1939, 35, 335- 
375.—Approximately 100 retarded and abnorma 
children are studied by means of several tests 0 
attention. Attention is defined as the degree 0 
tension of mental activity. Various types 0! 4 
tention and its oscillations are found among 4 
normal children, as among normals. Correlations 
are made between type of attention and clinical 
diagnosis of the abnormality.—T7. M. Abel (Ne 
York City). 

3530. Fenton, N. Mental hygiene in theory a0 
practice. J. Hith phys. Educ., 1940, 11, 3-5; 60-0 

3531. Formanek, R. Zur Frage der symptom 
atischen Entstehung von Psychosen. (Vorlaufige 
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Mitteilung tiber Familienuntersuchungen an Fillen 
der Nr. 9 des psychiatrischen Diagnosenschemas.) 
(On the question of symptomatic origin of psychoses. 
Preliminary communication on studies of families 
with cases falling under No. 9 of the German schema 
for psychiatric diagnosis.) Z. ges. Neurol. Psychiat., 
1939, 165, 78-83.—Bonhoeffer has introduced the 
term ‘symptomatic psychoses”’ for psychoses which 
“presumably”’ have an exogenous basis. Formanek 
comes to the conclusion that few cases which are 
thus diagnosed are free from hereditary psychotic 
disposition. In view of the sterilization laws this 
conclusion is of great importance.—D. M. Purdy 
(Mills). 

3532. Frankl, V. E. Philosophie und Psycho- 
therapie. Zur Grundlegung einer Existenzanalyse. 
Philosophy and psychotherapy. Bases of an 
existential analysis.) Schweiz. med. Wschr., 1939, 
Teil 2, 707-709.— P. L. Krieger (Leipzig). 

3533. Franz, J.G. The place of the psychodrama 
in research. Sociometry, 1940, 3, No. 1, 49-61.—A 
summary of the theory and application of the 
technique of the psychodrama, as it has developed 
to date, and a discussion of its relation to sociometry. 
—L. J. Stone (Vassar). 

3534. Geiger, J. C., & Bridgman, O. Mental 
hygiene as a department of public health activity; 
report of a study of 9527 cases. Calif. west. Med., 
1939, 51, 378-381. 

3535. Gibbons, C. C., & Porter, J. P. Longevity 


relationships between the mentally abnormal and 


their parents. J. appl. Psychol., 1940, 24, 64-74.— 
Schizophrenic and manic-depressive patients were 
found to die at an earlier age than their parents. 
Correlations between the ages of death indicate that 
there is a closer relationship between the age of 
death of schizophrenics and their parents than be- 
tween manic-depressives and their parents. The 
correlations between the ages of death of the patients 
and their mothers were significantly higher than 
those between the patients and their fathers.— 
E. E. Ghiselli (California). 

3536. Griineberg, R. Die Geschwisterlosigkeit 
in der Psychopathologie des Kindes. (Absence of 
siblings in the psychopathology of the child.) 
Z. Kinderpsychiat., 1940, 6, 144-147.—Final in- 
stallment of a discussion of the only child. The 
author sees in the increasing trend toward only 
children a symptom of “the sickness of civilization,” 
in the battle against which, despite its being a social 
problem, the physician should participate. Bib- 
liography.—D. Shakow (Worcester State Hospital). 

3537. Hamburger, F. Die Neurosen des Kindes- 
alters. (The neuroses of childhood.) Stuttgart: 
Enke, 1939. Pp. 297. RM. 12.80. 

3538. Harms, E. Kinderkunst als diagnostisches 
Hilfsmittel bei infantilen Neurosen. (Art produc- 
tions as diagnostic aids in child neuroses.) Z. 
Kinderpsychiat., 1940, 6, 129-143——The author 
uss art productions in three ways: (1) line analysis— 
an exercise in abstraction in which the subject is 
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required to draw lines representing the experience 
value of certain words, e.g. dance, fear, work; (2) 
affective release—the representation of the affective 
significance of words such as joy, pain, etc., in 
color and form; (3) fact test—the representation in 
actual pictures of either what is passing through his 
mind or replies to specific questions such as ‘‘What 
are you most afraid of ?”’, ‘‘What do you love most?”’, 
etc. The three types of material are submitted to 
interpretation. There is a presentation of cases and 
reproduction of drawings, as well as a discussion of 
the diagnostic significance of the material.—D. 
Shakow (Worcester State Hospital). 


3559. Harrasser, A. Rasse und Kérperkonstitu- 
tion bei Schizophrenia. Weitere Ergebnisse aus 
Untersuchungen in Oberbayern. (Race and bodily 
constitution in schizophrenia. Further results of 
investigations in Upper Bavaria.) Z. ges. Neurol. 
Psychiat., 1939, 165, 119-128.—The Dinaric race 
has an affinity to the muscular constitution (in men) 
or the pyknic (in women), and to the catatonic form 
of schizophrenia. The Nordic race tends toward the 
leptosome or muscular constitution and has an 
especially strong affinity to the catatonic form of 
schizophrenia. The Alpine race is correlated with 
the pyknic constitution and with paranoid schizo- 
phrenia.—D. M. Purdy (Mills). 


3540. Harris, N. Modern psychotherapy. Lon- 
don: John Bale Medical Publications, 1939. Pp. 146. 
7s 6d.—This book is a brief survey of the field of psy- 
chotherapy, dealing with the types of disorders best 
handled by the specific methods and some practical 
guidance in the use of these methods. Included are 
discussions of analytical methods, suggestion and 
persuasion, re-education, occupational therapy, and 
child guidance. Case material is used to illustrate the 
principles— F. W. Finger (Brown). 

3541. Hays, H. How we can overcome the handi- 
cap of deafness. Med. Rec., N. Y., 1940, 151, 216- 
218.—The author cites the causes of deafness as 
determined in approximately 2000 instances and 
then discusses the problems of prevention and 
treatment, stressing the effects of deafness upon 
personality development and upon the social, 
economic, and educational welfare of the individual. 
—M. H. Erickson (Eloise Hospital). 


3542. Hays, R. R. The role of syphilis in the 


_ production of mental deficiency. Proc. Amer. Ass. 


ment. Def., 1939, 44, No. 2, 25-33.—Data collected 
by the author indicate that 4.8% of institutionalized 
feeble-minded have some evidence of syphilis, as 
compared to 8.2% of pregnant women and 9.5% of 
hospital and dispensary patients in large American 
cities. He feels that the disease ‘‘undoubtedly is the 
causative factor in an as yet unknown percentage of 
cases of secondary amentia’’ and pleads for closer 
study of its incidence among defectives—M. W. 
Kuenzel (Children’s Home, Cincinnati). 

3543. Hell, K. Geburt und Schwachsinn. (Fee- 
ble-mindedness and its relation to birth.) Z. ges. 
Neurol. Psychiat., 1939, 165, 85-89.—The author, 
on the basis of statistical studies, belittles the im- 
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portance that has been attached to difficulties in the 
birth process for the origin of feeble-mindedness, and 
stresses the congenital factors, with special reference 
to the German sterilization laws.—D. M. Purdy 
(Mills). 


3544. Horsfield, E. Training the greatly retarded 
mentally. Proc. Amer. Ass. ment. Def., 1939, 44, 
No. 2, 139-144.—This institutional teacher de- 
scribes the handiwork of some 90 idiots and imbeciles. 
Mental ages of these pupils range from about 1.5 
years to 6.5 years and life ages from 12.5 to 40 years. 
Trainable girls excel the boys of corresponding 
trainability in variety of work, neatness, quality and 
quantity, interest, initiative, alertness, leadership, 
and capacity for enjoyment. During a year the 
value of the boys’ products approximated $40, 
while that of girls approximated $360. Girls learn 
to weave, do fancy work and rug making, sew dresses, 
make furniture for dolls, do gardening, and take 
part ina rhythm band.— M. W. Kuensel (Children’s 
Home, Cincinnati). 

3545. Humphreys, E. J. The New York State 
program for the care of mental defectives. Proc. 
Amer. Ass. ment. Def., 1939, 44, No. 2, 189-197.— 
This study throws into relief what New York is 
facing in its present and changing program for mental 
defectives. Through it a conception is gained of the 
essentials that might be included in any state pro- 
gram for the care of defectives. Ways suggested 
for remedying inadequacies in the present program 
include increased facilities for both institutional and 


community care, professional services for defectives 
entering and leaving institutions, education, re- 
search, and integration of all work in the general 
field of child development.— WM. W. Kuenzel (Chil- 
dren's Home, Cincinnati). 


3546. Jacobi, J. Die Psychologie von C. G. 


(The psychology of C. G. Jung.) Ziirich, 


Jung. 
Pp. 184. RM. 6.—P. L. 


Leipzig: Rascher, 1939. 
Krieger (Leipzig). 

3547. Jervis, G. A. A contribution to the study 
of the influence of heredity on mental deficiency. 
The genetics of phenylpyruvic oligophrenia. Proc. 
Amer. Ass. ment. Def., 1939, 44, No. 2, 13-24.— 
200 cases of phenylpyruvic oligophrenia were 
studied. The disease is characterized by an altera- 
tion of the metabolism of phenylalanine. Clinically, 
anomalies of the motor system are demonstrable and 
pronounced intellectual retardation is present in all 
cases. Over 20,000 inmates of 14 state institutions 
for the feeble-minded were examined. The family 
of each case of phenylpyruvia was visited and all 
living parents and siblings and relatives of some were 
examined. These data were examined to determine 
whether the disease was caused by environmental 
factors, but seemingly it was not. Then the material 
was examined for evidence of genetic mechanisms. 
The data were found to be consistent with the quan- 
titative requirements of the theory of monomeric 
recessivity. Apparently the disease is determined 
by an autosomal recessive gene—M. W. Kuenzel 
(Children’s Home, Cincinnati). 
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3548. Johnson, A. M. Vertigo as the primary 
manifestation in anxiety neuroses. //I. med. J. 
1940, 77, 86-89. 


3549. Johnson, A. P., & Fernow, D. L. Com- 
parison of results of Stanford-Binet and performance 
tests given at the Dixon State Hospital. Proc. A mer. 
Ass. ment. Def., 1939, 44, No. 2, 103—109.—Examina- 
tion was made of the test results (Cornell-Coxe 
scale and either the 1916 or the revised edition 
of the Stanford-Binet scale) of 1244 patients com. 
mitted as epileptic or feeble-minded. Ages averaged 
22 years, Stanford 1Q’s ranged from 31 to 120, and 
performance IQ's from 33 to 129. 4% had scores 
above the norms on the performance scale, and 
these were excluded in the statistical calculations. 
Correlations from .51+ .04 to .65+ .02 were 
found between Binet IQ’s and performance 10's 
for the feeble-minded; the same ranged between 
71 + .04 and .84 + .03 for the epileptics. Little 
difference in correlation was found between groups 
whose CA's were over 16 and those whose CA's 
ranged from 8 to 16. For the feeble-minded a mean 
1Q difference of 10.8 points was found; for the 
epileptics it was 9.7 points—M. W. Kuenzl 
(Children’s Home, Cincinnati). 

3550. Jolliffe, N. Effects of vitamin deficiency 
on mental and emotional processes. Res. Publ. Ass 
nerv. ment. Dis., 1939, 19, 144—-153.—The role of 
vitamin deficiency in brain function is shown by the 
recently discovered relationship between nicotinic 
acid deficiency and pellagra, a syndrome character- 
ized by nervous and mental manifestations. Evi- 
dence from a series of 51 patients with Korsakoff 
psychosis indicates that recovery is many times 
more frequent under treatment with massive doses 
of vitamin B, (thiamin chloride), although definite 
conclusions must await more extensive evidence. 
Another series of patients with encephalopathic 
syndromes showed a reduction in mortality from 89% 
(47 cases) to 12% (16 cases) when treatment with 
nicotinic acid was introduced. In the recovered 
patients improvement was noted within 24 hours 
after treatment.—D. G. Marquis (Yale). 


3551. Kendig, I., & Richmond, W. V. Psycho- 
logical studies in dementia praecox. Ann Arbor 
Edwards Bros., 1940. Pp. x + 211. $0.50.—This 
book is based upon material accumulated over a 
period of 15 years from more than 2000 studies of all 
types of psychotic patients in St. Elizabeth's 
Hospital, together with studies of several hundred 
normal persons. Part I, ‘Dementia Praecox and 
General Intelligence,” surveys the literature and 
then analyzes test results in 500 cases of dementia 
praecox, with a comparison made with the various 
test findings on other types of subjects. Part Hl, 
‘Patterns of Mental Function in Dementia Praecox, 
surveys the literature and then analyzes the func 
tional irregularities in the test performances of the 
dementia praecox patients and other test subjects. 
Part III, ‘Dementia Praecox and the Concept 0° 
Deterioration,” constitutes a presentation of 4! 
case reports of patients: (1) showing an increase !0 
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mental age; (2) remaining stationary in mental age; 
(3) showing a decrease in mental age. Two chapters 
deal with statistical and clinical approaches to the 
problem of deterioration and recovery, and a final 
chapter presents the conclusion that evidence is 
lacking of intellectual deterioration in dementia 
praecox. Each part has an extensive bibliography, 
and an appendix of tables concludes the book.— 
\f. H. Erickson (Eloise Hospital). 


3552. Kirk, S. A. Reading aptitudes of mentally 
retarded children. Proc. Amer. Ass. ment. Def., 
1939, 44, No. 2, 156-162.—The reading aptitudes 
of mentally retarded children are compared with 
those of normal children of the same mental ages, 
and the trainability of these reading aptitudes was 
determined. 66 mentally retarded pupils whose 
mental ages ranged between 5.5 and 7.4 years were 
given Monroe's reading aptitude tests. Of the func- 
tions tested the retardates were superior in motor 
abilities and deficient in articulation. They were 
superior to normal subjects in certain respects and 
inferior in others. Analysis of the 14 tests of Mon- 
roe's series showed variable abilities within even 
the same gross function. Sentence length, articula- 
tion, and visual and auditory memory were lower 
‘han other functions tested. Six children were given 

10-weeks period of special training designed to 
develop functions in which they were deficient. 
Retests showed that they progressed most in func- 
tions in which they had been most deficient. The 
study suggested that differences in abilities might 
be the result of training rather than inherent char- 
acteristics of retardates. A pre-reading program 
for the mentally retarded is considered very im- 
portant.—M/. W. Kuensel (Children’s Home, Cin- 
cinnati). 

3553. Krapf, E. E. Ambiente idiom§ftico y aliena- 
cién. (Foreign language environment and insanity.) 
Rev. Asoc. med. argent., 1939, $3, 599-602.—From 
his personal cases, Krapf considers maladaptation 
under the conditions of a foreign country and lan- 
guage as an element of psychiatric symptomatology 
and etiology worthy of more attention than it has 
received. Immigration in itself may constitute a 
morbid symptom for an exile or become such second- 
arily, e.g., the “immigration psychosis” of women, 
evidenced by amenorrhea and mild depression. 
in many cases the difference in geographical condi- 
tions, the mental strain of a foreign language, 
customs, etc., cause ‘‘shock.”’ In regard to language, 
recent immigrants are under the same social disabili- 
ties as the hard of hearing. Krapf urges a system 
t prevention based on teaching the new language 
and on a program of mental hygiene.— M. E. Morse 
Baltimore). 


3554. Langner, —. 
ungen an oberschlesischen und niederschlesischen 


Vergleichende Untersuch- 


Schwachsinnigen. (Comparative studies of the 
leeble-minded in Upper and Lower Silesia.) Z. ges. 
Neurol. Psychiat., 1939, 165, 89-90.—Feeble-minded- 
ness in Upper Silesia is recessive and partly sex- 
inked; in Lower Silesia it is based on dominant 
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factors and sex-linkage is absent. The existence of 
these two types of feeble-mindedness is in line with 
recent studies on the heredity of this defect. In 
Upper Silesia there are many skilled workers; 
psychopathy and true psychosis are the most com- 
mon mental defects. Lower Silesia is inhabited 
chiefly by agricultural workers, and feeble-minded- 
ness is the most frequent mental defect.—D. M. 


Purdy (Mills). 


3555. Lathrop, B. M. A study of tooth eruption 
in 856 female patients at Letchworth Village. Proc. 
Amer. Ass. ment. Def., 1939, 44, No. 2, 49-63.— 
Interest centers in the possible correlation between 
dentition and intelligence. The teeth of 856 feeble- 
minded women were surveyed. Eruption time was 
found to be consistently lower than normal. The 
extent of delay in eruption was quite consistent for 
every tooth. High-grade and low-grade patients 
had a very consistent time of tooth eruption. When 
comparison is made between the average number of 
teeth which have erupted for both groups, between 
the age groups in which both high-grade and low- 
grade have 100% eruption, no consistent difference 
results—M. W. Kuenzel (Children’s Home, Cin- 
cinnati). 


3556. Lennox, W. G., Gibbs, E. L., & Gibbs, F. A. 
The inheritance of epilepsy as revealed by the 
electroencephalograph. J. Anicr. med. Ass., 1939, 
113, 1002-1003.—(Child Develpm. Abstr. XIII: 
2030). 


3557. Lenz, M. W. Where does the program for 
feeble-minded fail to meet the needs of the court? 
Proc. Amer. Ass. ment. Def., 1939, 44, No. 2, 203-205. 
—Courts realize that not all children diagnosed 
feeble-minded should be institutionalized, and so 
they seek to adjust many of these children somehow 
within the community. They feel the need for a 
state school to care for defective delinquents under 
16 years of age where adjustment in the community 
has been found impossible. There is definite need for 
more community knowledge about the constructive 
resources in the training schools and institutions. 
A plea is made for more intimate relationships be- 
tween the courts and the state institutions.—M. W. 
Kuenzel (Children’s Home, Cincinnati). 


3558. Leonhard, K. Die Angstpsychose in Wer- 
nickes und Kraepelins Betrachtungsweise. (The 
anxiety psychosis as regarded by Wernicke and by 
Kraepelin.) Z. ges. Neurol. Psychiat., 1939, 165, 
75-78.—Wernicke distinguishes the anxiety psycho- 
sis from melancholia on the grounds (1) that the 
quality of the emotion is different ; (2) that the inhibi- 
tion of the melancholic is absent; (3) that there are 
anxious fears not only about others’ welfare but 
about one’s own, whereas in the melancholic there is 
usually a fundamental negation of life; (4) that there 
is a difficulty in concentrating on questions unrelated 
to the anxiety; (5) that there are often hallucinations 
connected with the anxiety; (6) that there is often a 
stereotypy in the anxiety expressions (Leonhard 
adds that the querulous mood can be abreacted 
on other persons and create a discomfort for them, 
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a feature which is foreign to melancholia); (7) that 
the feeling of insufficiency, a characteristic melan- 
cholic symptom, is lacking. Kraepelin held that 
there is no ground for separating the two psychoses. 


Leonhard defends Wernicke.—D. M. Purdy (Mills). 


3559. Levy, N. A. What do we mean by neurosis? 
Ment. Hith Bull. Ill. Soc. ment. Hyg., 1939, 18, 5-6. 


3560. Lewald, J., & Alexander, E. J. A report on 
thiamin chloride (vitamin B,) in mental deficiency. 
Proc. Amer. Ass. ment. Def., 1939, 44, No. 2, 34-39.— 
8 young mental defectives were given large doses of 
vitamin B, for a period of three months. No 
significant mental improvement occurred. The 
experiment suggested, however, that many feeding- 
problem cases might be benefited physically by its 
administration.—M. W. Kuenzel (Children’s Home, 
Cincinnati). 


3561. Lhermitte, J. El desconocimiento de la 
imagen corporal. (Lack of recognition of the body 
image.) Rev. méd. peru., 1939, 11, 271-289. 


3562. Liber, B. A brief summary of the causes of 
mental diseases. Med. Rec., N. Y., 1940, 151, 275- 
278.—This article, condensed from a forthcoming 
book, lists briefly, as the causes of mental disease, 
(1) various types of mental conflict and maladjust- 
ment; (2) organic conditions, including injury, dis- 
ease, toxins, and heredity; and (3) discrepancies in 
personality structure—M. H. Erickson (Eloise 
Hospital). 

3563. Lyons, W. F. Treatment of speech defects 
in a state school. Proc. Amer. Ass. ment. Def., 1939, 
44, No. 2, 163-166.—Of 66 mental defectives who 
were given special training in speech correction 
about one fifth failed to respond. The most pre- 
valent defect is defective phonation from habit. 
Lisping and lalling are common. Stammering is 
rarely encountered. Directions for speech correction 
of mental defectives are provided.— M. W. Kuenzel 
(Children’s Home, Cincinnati). 


3564. MacDougall, E. Mental hygiene in the 
home. Ment. Hith Bull. Ill. Soc. ment. Hyg., 1939, 
18, 6-8. 

3565. Muhl, A. M. Mental hygiene. 
Victoria, Aust., 1939, 57-58, 1600-1613. 


3566. Nyir6, Gy. A témegpsychozisokr6él. (On 
mass psychoses.) Mag. psychol. Szle, 1939, 12, 30- 
45.— Masses or crowds are formed mainly in periods 
of national or social tension. In the crowds indi- 
viduals lose their personalities, and their moral 
or educational inhibitions disappear. The actions of 
crowds often manifest pathological signs. Mass 
psychosis is present when the mental basis of crowd 
formation is pathological or when the behavior of the 
crowds results in unreasonable exaggerations. The 
most frequent mass psychosis is mass hysteria. 
Among its manifestations there are vehement ex- 
plosions caused sometimes by a single person’s 
pathological reactions; primitive, unrestricted mo- 
tions, similar to convulsions; blind imitations of 
peculiar habits; escapes into illness, or even tem- 
porary deficiency of sense organs; belief in fantasy 
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pictures as real existences; and uncritical worship 
of mysterious phenomena. The leader of the masses 
has a tremendous influence which can be used for 
construction as well as destruction. The lasting 
capacity of mass psychoses is different: explosive 
reactions are terrible, but they may quickly disap. 
pear; escapes and intentional neuroses stop when 
the aim is attained or becomes hopeless; fantastic 
ideas generally last longer, at least for the duration 
of the basic excitement; and, finally, mystic sug. 
gestions can be suppressed only when their origina- 
tors can be stopped.— M. Erdélyi (Scranton). 


3567. Partington, J. E. The comparative mental 
efficiency of a drug addict group. J. appl. Psychol. 
1940, 24, 48-57.—Drug addicts were found to be 
inferior on the Babcock efficiency index, the in- 
feriority being most marked in the older individuals 
Duration of addiction appeared to be unrelated to 
score on the Babcock test.—E. E. Ghiselli (Cali. 
fornia). 

3568. Perl, K. Die psychiatrische Bedeutung der 
Selbsttétung in Westfalen im Vergleich mit andern 
deutschen Gauen. (The psychiatric significance of 
suicide in Westphalia in comparison with other 
German districts.) Arch. Psychiat.. Nerventkr., 
1939, 110, 253-290.—P. L. Krieger (Leipzig). 

3569. Pétzl,O. Zur Pathologie der Amusie. ((n 
the pathology of amusia.) Z. ges. Neurol. Psychiat. 
1939, 165, 187-194——The author discusses dis- 


turbances of musical appreciation caused by brain 
lesion, from the standpoint of cerebral localization 


and from that of theories of hearing.—D. M. Purd) 
(Mills). 


3570. Quinn, K. V., & Tagdell, H. A. A study of 
Little’s disease. Proc. Amer. Ass. ment. Def., 1939 
44, No. 2, 64-71.—Birth injury should not be as- 
signed as the causative factor in Little's disease 
The latter classifies into three types: the pyramidal 
the extra-pyramidal or striatal, and the mesen 
cephalo-striatal. Five conditions are enumerated 
which must be considered as differential —M. W 
Kuenzel (Children’s Home, Cincinnati). 


3571. Ralston, P. Educational therapy in 4 
psychiatric hospital. Bull. Menninger Clin., 1940, 4, 
41-50.—‘‘Educational therapy has become an in- 
tegral part of the therapeutic program of the ps) 
chiatric hospital. It is comparatively easy to es- 
tablish and maintain, so that it requires little expense 
for equipment and staff. It has been a valuable 
adjunct to the previously established therapies 10 
treating mental illness through meeting individua 
personality requirements, providing the realit) 
atmosphere of the classroom for testing patient 
progress, increasing the patient's personal happiness 
by offering him new interests, and filling out actu 
deficiencies in academic education which may have 
been a hindrance to him.”” The term educationa 
therapy as used in this paper is limited to the specific 
treatment of mentally sick patients by pedagogi¢ 
instruction, whether classroom, individual, or & 
tension. The organization and administration © 
such a program are discussed in detail. Examples 0 
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patients’ reactions to educational therapy are given. 
—W. A. Varvel (lowa Child Welfare Research 
Station). 

3572. Ricks, J. H., & Sager, A.C. What can be 
done to secure adequate care for defective delin- 
quents? Ment. lth Bull. Penn. Dep. Welf., 1940, 
17, 3-11. 

3573. Robinson, E. The New York State program 
for the care of mental defectives—where the pro- 
gram fails to meet the needs of the family agency. 
Proc. Amer. Ass. ment. Def., 1939, 44, No. 2, 206-211. 
—Need is felt for constant cooperation and inter- 
change between the state program for the care of 
defectives, state program for public education and 
public welfare, and community agencies dealing 
with problems of individual adjustment. Then, 
too, local agencies, instead of looking for augmented 
external solutions, need to consider the capacities for 
growth in facilities for individual adjustment within 
their own communities. Communities must be 
taught how to accommodate themselves to those of 
inferior ability ——M. W. Kuenzel (Children’s Home, 
Cincinnati). 

3574. Robinson, G. W., Jr. Treatment of de- 
pression and melancholia. J. Mo. med. Ass., 1940, 
J7, 65-73. 

3575. Rojas, N. Fobia sexual femenina y 
matrimonio. (Feminine sex phobia and marriage.) 
Rev. Neuro-Psiquiat., Lima, 1939, 2, 522-535.—The 
author believes that in the male there is no true 


“psychic” impotence, that impotence must have 


some physical involvement; this is not true in case 
of women, due to sex differences in psychophysiology. 
The author suggests a third, purely psychical im- 
potence in women (besides organic disorders and 
neurosis), viz. that due to fear of the sexual act or 


coitophobia. Of the existing classifications, he 
places this in Janet’s ‘‘fear of bodily functions.” 
Coitophobia is differentiated from ‘the other dis- 
rders in that it has no physical symptom but is 
a form of obsession, characterized by fear, anxiety, 
etc. The other two forms have definite physical 
symptoms, some of which may be caused by the 
already existing phobia. The writer gives a com- 
prehensive discussion of the physiological and 
psychological mechanisms involved in the 3 disorders, 
and reviews the explanations offered by the different 
psychoanalytical schools.—J. E. Bader (Letchworth 
Village). 

3576. Rosenthal, C. Uber das Auftreten 
von halluzinatorisch-kataplektischem Angstsyndrom, 
Wachanfillen und ahnlichen Stérungen bei Schizo- 
phrenen. (The appearance of hallucinatory-cata- 
plectic anxiety syndromes, attacks of wakefulness, 
and similar disturbances in schizophrenics.) Mschr. 
Psychiat. Neurol., 1939, 102, 11-38.—P. L. Krieger 
Leipzig). 

3577, Riidin, E. Bedeutung der Forschung und 
Mitarbeit von Neurologen und Psychiatern im 
nationalsozialistischen Staat. (Significance of the 
research and cooperation of neurologists and psy- 
ciatrists in the National Socialist state.) Z. ges. 
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Neurol. Psychiat., 1939, 165, 7-17.—D. M. Purdy 
(Mills). 


3578. Sakel, M. Psychotherapeutic effect by 
chemical agents. Res. Publ. Ass. nerv. ment. Dis., 
1939, 19, 340-359.—A discussion of terminology and 
basic concepts in psychiatry, in the light of the 
evolution of the nervous system. ‘“‘If we now con- 
cede that the mind is a function of the brain, it will 
not be difficult to accept the definition of psychosis 
in analogy as a dysfunction of the brain.’’ Dys- 
function may be due to irreversible anatomical 
changes, as in paresis, or to reversible changes, as in 
schizophrenia.—D. G. Marquts (Yale). 


3579. Schréder, P. Die Lehren Wernickes in 
ihrer Bedeutung fiir die heutige Psychiatrie. 
(Wernicke’s teachings in their significance for 
present-day psychiatry.) Z. ges. Neurol. Psychiat., 
1939, 165, 38—47.— Wernicke held that ‘‘the analysis 
of aphasia gives us the paradigm for all mental 
processes with a concrete content,’’ and based his 
systematics of mental disorders on his aphasia 
schema. He spoke of the brain as a sensitive and 
motion-producing organ, equipped with a machine 
for reception and for the production of motion; 
except for the fact that this machine is inseparably 
bound to the brain, it figures as a part of the brain's 
outer world. Wernicke emphasized association and 
cerebral localization. As a clinician he had remark- 
able gifts of observation. His tradition of penetrat- 
ing symptomatological research deserves to be 
maintained today.—D. M. Purdy (Mills). 


3580. Sen, I. Contribution of abnormal to normal 
psychology. Indian J. Psychol., 1939, 14, 51-56.— 
R. M. Gagné (Brown). 


3581. Seyfarth, V. E. The way in which the 
New York State program for the care of the mentally 
defective person fails to meet the needs of the 
children’s agency. Proc. Amer. Ass. ment. Def., 
1939, 44, No. 2, 212-214.—The state schools do not 
work closely enough with the community for the 
latter to use the former most advantageously. Those 
engaged in children’s work recommend greater 
decentralization within the institutions; improve- 
ment in geographical locations of institutions; 
more adequate parole systems; and training other 
than housework and farming for children who are 
to be released to urban communities—M. W. 
Kuenzel (Children’s Home, Cincinnati). 


3582. Silveira, A., & Pinto de Toledo, L. Per- 
versfio de instintos e do cardter, conseqiiente a 
encefalite epidémica na infancia. Homicidio. (Per- 
version of instincts and character, following epidemic 
encephalitis in childhood. Homicide.) Arch. Asist. 
Psicopat. S. Paulo, 1938, 3, 31-52. 


3583. Speer, E. Entartung und Psychotherapie. 
(Degeneration and psychotherapy.) Z. ges. Neurol. 
Psychiat., 1939, 165, 442-448.—In the author's 
interpretation, the term ‘‘degeneration’’ implies 
that the subject has an anti-social attitude; a 
clear distinction is to be drawn between degenera- 
tion and neurosis. Any person can become neurotic, 
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just as any person can contract a physical disease.— 
D. M. Purdy (Mills). 

3584. Stevenson, G. H. The psychological and 
medical aspects of the excessive use of alcohol. 
Canad. med. Ass. J., 1940, 42, 57-61. 

3585. Stumpfi, F. Ergebnisse von Untersuch- 
ungen an einer liickenlosen Serie psychopathischer, 
nichtkrimineller Zwillinge. (Results of investiga- 
tions on an uninterrupted series of psychopathic, 
non-criminal twins.) Z. ges. Neurol. Psychiat.. 
1939, 165, 129—131.—Comparing the personalities of 
psychopaths with those of their identical or fraternal 
twins, Stumpfl finds that heredity is the decisive 
factor.—D. M. Purdy (Mills). 

3586. Sukov, M. Contribution to the concept of 
mental deficiency. Proc. Amer. Ass. ment. Def., 
1939, 44, No. 2, 184-188.—This psychiatrist, who 
works in a state criminological division, discusses 
certain of the problems arising from the use and 
interpretation of intelligence-test results in the case 
of adult criminals. Specifically these problems deal 
with individuals facing trial, inmates seeking release 
from institutions under a writ of habeas corpus, and 
prisoners about to be discharged from penal insti- 
tutions. In the case of adults he doubts the ad- 
visability of using an IQ of 70 as the upper limit of 
mental deficiency. An upper limit of 60, or a mental 
age of 9, he believes to be more in consonance with 
both clinical experience and legal concepts.— M. W. 
Kuenszel (Children’s Home, Cincinnati). 

3587. Syz, H. Burrow’s differentiation of ten- 
sional patterns in relation to behavior disorders. 
J. Psychol., 1940, 9, 153-163.—This paper is a 
further exposition of the point of view of Trigant 
Burrow with particular reference to physiological 
action-patterns which appear to bear a constant 
relation to behavior disorders. In directing atten- 
tion toward emotional involvements customarily 
attached to symbols the investigators noted a 
“sensation of strain or stress in the cephalic area, 
especially in the region of the ocular segment.” 
Records of these strains are taken along with respira- 
tory changes.— F. A. Mote, Jr. (Brown). 


3588. Tauro del Pino, J. Estudio experimental 
de la evolucién del pensamiento esquizofrénico en 
el tratamiento por el Cardiazol. (Experimental 
study of the evolution of the schizophrenic thought 
process in treatment with cardiazol.) Rev. Neuro- 
Psiquiat., Lima, 1939, 2, 391-425.—Zucker and 
Hubert’s method was used to study various aspects 
of the schizoid mentality, such as feelings of un- 
reality, hallucinations, and disorders of image 
formation. The patients were divided into 5 groups, 
based on the degree of deterioration, with certain 
symptoms as indicative of this degree. 5 schizo- 
phrenic patients were studied during cardiazol treat- 
ment (3 remissions, 2 improvements). After each 
treatment the patient was asked to describe objects, 
figures, scenes, etc. The patients showed progres- 
sive improvement in their verbalizations. The 
author remarks that: the technique is entirely sub- 
jective; the tests do not offer enough help to begin- 
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ners to enable them to make developmental descrip. 
tions; the tests are applicable only to persons of 
certain cultures and with verbal ability; the classi. 
fication into 5 groups is artificial, as one patient 
shows characteristics of all 5 groups. Results 
showed that the duration of images is longer (20” to 
30”) than established by Zucker and Hubert (12”). 
Other observations on the results are made. Taking 
into account the subjective element, the tests can 
indicate changes in the thought processes during 
the course of cardiazol treatment.—J. E. Bader 
(Letchworth Village). 

3589. Turpin, R. [Etiologic study of mongolism. | 
Un. méd. Can., 1938, 67, 1263.—(Child Develpm. 
Abstr. XIV: 465). 

3590. [Various]. Studies in psychiatry. Col! 
Pap., N. Y. St. Psychiat. Inst. Hosp., 1939, 9.—This 
volume is a collection of 77 papers together wit! 
10 additional titles which were published from the 
various departments of the New York State Ps) 
chiatric Institute and Hospital during the years 
1937 and 1938. The papers report findings in 
bacteriology, chemistry, general medicine, clinical 
psychiatry, neuropathology, and psychology. Ab 
stracts of certain of the papers which are included 
in this volume have appeared in Psychological 
Abstracts as follows: XI: 2559, 3481, 3751, 5182 
5549, 5713; XII: 1443, 1444, 1492, 1684, 2256, 
2962, 3041, 3042, 3198, 3209, 4009, 5302, 5593, 5 
XIII: 218, 2009, 2456, 2483, 2497, 2525, 2529, 25: 
2959.—C. Landts (Psychiatric Institute and Hos 
pital). 

3591. Walker, M. S. Speech therapy with the 
cerebral palsied: spastics and athetoids. Pro 
Amer. Ass. ment. Def., 1939, 44, No. 2, 145-155.— 
Conditions resulting from damage to the brain now 
classify into four groups. Since the great majorit) 
are those of the athetoids and spastics, the write: 
outlines methods of speech therapy for these types 
only. Each requires a different technique, a!thoug 
both primarily involve physical or motor re-educa- 
tion rather than mental education —M. W. Kuenz 
(Children’s Home, Cincinnati). 


[See also abstracts 3309, 3318, 3322, 3339, 3352, 
3353, 3355, 3401, 3410, 3435, 3465, 3466, 30603, 
3606, 3612, 3619, 3631, 3662, 3687, 3693, 3699, 
3714, 3735, 3784, 3793, 3795, 3796, 3798, 3820, 
3833. ] 
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3592. Baker, H. J. The art of understanding. 
Boston: Christopher, 1940. Pp. 400. $3.00— 
A popular presentation of many psychological an¢ 
psychiatric findings and hypotheses, designed ¢ 
help people reach a higher level of understanding ©! 
themselves and others. The facts of the existence 
of individual differences, certain Freudian mecha 1- 
isms, and sources of family tension are offere 
together with the author's opinions on the value ol 
hobbies, good food, harmonious home conditions 
pleasant friendships, etc. The book is directed t 
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the general public, with special emphasis on parents 
and teachers. The author's long clinical experience 
serves as groundwork; there are no case studies or 
ther documentation.— L. J. Stone (Vassar). 

3593. Dubin, S. S. Verbal attitudes scores from 
responses obtained in the projective technique. 
Sociometry, 1940, 3, No. 1, 24-48.—10 undergraduate 
subjects were given 80 toys, representing war, 
oublic service (police, etc.), labor, travel and enter- 
tainment, as well as other miscellaneous toys, and 
were required to construct a dramatic scene of the 
world as it looked to them, and one as they would 
like it to be. The data obtained by this ‘projective 
technique’ were given to three judges (graduate 
students), who were asked to predict the subjects’ 
responses on a 21-question modification of the 
Murphy-Likert survey of opinions. Rank-difference 
correlations were obtained; the mean correlation 
between all the judges’ estimates and all subjects’ re- 
sponses is. 49. Only one negative and one zero corre- 
lation were obtained. The judges were not equal 
in “predictive power,” and some subjects’ responses 
were more readily predicted, particularly those who 
revealed a particular (political) pattern of thinking. 
Examples of the subjects’ creations are given, and 
1 brief summary of the development of projective 
methods is included. The statistical evidence is not 
siven in detail.— L. J. Stone (Vassar). 

3504. Galli, E. Consolazione. (Consolation.) 
Riv. Psicol. norm. pat., 1939, 35, 154-175.—The 
desire for consolation arises from the tendency to 


escape pain, and begins essentially when means are 
jot obtained for removing the real cause of the pain. 
Psychiatric and pedagogical aspects of the problem 
ire discussed.— T. M. Abel (New York City). 

3595. Gardner, J. W. The relation of certain 
personality variables to level of aspiration. J. 
Psychol., 1940, 9, 191-206.— Using a modification of 


Frank's method of testing level of aspiration, 
amely, reporting to the subject after each trial a 
re-arranged score, 51 adolescents were given 20 
trials in digit-symbol substitution. The same series 
' scores was used for each subject, and after each 
rial the subject was required to state his level of 
ispiration for the next trial. Highly reliable meas- 
res of discrepancy between aspiration level and 
evel of past performance were obtained. Ratings 
i the subjects were obtained on eight traits, chosen 
check the statements of previous investigators 
neerning the relationship between aspiration-level 
‘ehavior and personality traits. Neither correla- 
ns between level of aspiration and traits rated nor 
llerences between groups scoring highest, lowest, 
ind average in aspiration level for each rating scale 
‘ere significant, and it is concluded that “‘a particu- 
‘ sort of aspiration-level behavior may not be 
‘aken as diagnostic of the presence or strength of any 
articular one of the variables dealt with.”—F. A. 
ote, Jr. (Brown). 
9996 Gould, R., & Kaplan, N. The relationship 
‘level of aspiration” to academic and personality 
tors. J. soc. Psychol., 1940, 11, 31-40.—128 
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college students were given questions on expected 
grades, tasks in arithmetic, rote learning, verbal 
and motor abilities, and the Maslow social-person- 
ality inventory. Correlations of these items with 
each other, with grades attained, and with scores on 
the Thorndike intelligence examination were uni- 
formly low, with none exceeding four times its 
probable error.—G. Brighouse (Occidental). 

3597. Hinst, B. Erbbiologische Fragestellungen 
in der Charakterkunde. (Problems of biological 
inheritance in characterology.) Z. pddag. Psychol., 
1940, 41, 18-31.—Hinst describes his method of 
teaching psychology in a teachers’ college, under the 
headings of endowment, temperament, and char- 
acter. He gives family charts to prove that the 
qualities of good and poor school attainments are 
inherited. If both parents are intelligent, the chil- 
dren are also; if of poor capacity, the children are 
likewise; if one parent is well and the other poorly 
endowed, the children show a scattering from good 
to poor, but are mostly average. Musical ability 
appears to be inherited as a dominant character. 
The valuable personality traits are dutifulness, 
honor, camaraderie, and courage. The inferior 
attitudes comprise every form of uninhibitedness. 
The problem of biological inheritance discourages 
theorizing and forces the observation of reality and 
the limitation of investigation to the organic unities 
of social life—M. E. Morse (Baltimore). 

3598. Kelly, E. L. A 36-trait personality rating 
scale. J. Psychol., 1940, 9,97-102.—The personality 
scale herein described is of the graphic type, each 
question being provided with a 25-division scale 
for rating. The range of reliability coefficients is 
from .31 to .86, indicating variation in accuracy of 
rating the various characteristics. Five ratings 
were obtained for each of 299 men and 299 women, 
and the means and standard deviations presented 
as norms for the scale. There appears to be a 
tendency to ‘‘over-rate’’ on nearly all traits, and the 
range of standard deviations on ratings is wide. 
The author concludes that all inter-trait comparisons 
must be made on a percentile or standard-score 
basis. The sex difference on the scale is so small as to 
make separate norms unnecessary.—F. A. Mote, Jr. 
(Brown). 

3599. Kunkel, F., & Dickerson, R. E. How 
character develops. New York: Scribner's, 1940. 
Pp. xiii + 274.—This is the first organized summary 
in English of the basic conceptions of Kunkel’s 
‘‘We-Psychology.”’ ‘‘As a whole, the primary con- 
cern of this book is with certain new approaches, 
to which the reader is introduced in the first two 
parts, to the growth of a wholesome, healthy- 
minded personality, and to the kind of self-education 
that enriches one’s satisfactions in life and makes for 
the development of character. The We-Psychology 
is interested chiefly, not in mental sickness or 
insanity, but in the difficulties of everyday life—in 
the problems of child training, puberty, love, 
productivity, failure, disappointment, unhappiness, 
sickness, financial disaster, old age, and death.”’ 
M. Keller (Yale). 
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3600. Maiti, H. P. Dynamic structure of the 
human personality. Indian J. Psychol., 1939, 14, 
1-22.— R. M. Gagné (Brown). 

3601. Mira y Lépez, E. La prueba del zigzag en 
neuro-psiquiatria. (The zigzag test in neuro- 
psychiatry.) Rev. Neuro-Psiquiat., Lima, 1939, 2, 
503-521.—The zigzag test is one developed as a 
non-verbal method for exploring personality. It 
is based on a comparative study of a simple, non- 
habitual movement response. The test is drawing 
zigzag lines in various directions with right and left 
hands. The factors in the analysis are: (1) Size of 
lines: comparison of left- and right-hand drawings 
shows that the left hand is indicative of the actual 
personality (genotype), the right hand of the manner 
in which the personality is expressed (phenotype), 
and the degree of similarity of the drawings is indi- 
cative of the integration of the personality. (2) 
Direction: security and psychic organization: devia- 
tions are especially marked in progressive schizo- 
phrenia and organic psychoses. (3) Precision: 
sudden variations are found in schizophrenia, in 
manic excitement, and in left-hand drawings of 
epileptics; there is almost no variation in depressive, 
stuporous states and in some syndromes of consti- 
tutional neurosis. (4) Speed: differences are found 
with different disorders, especially in determining 
schizoid characteristics in hysteria, in spite of 
absence of clinical symptoms. These results, com- 


pared with the general clinical picture of the pa- 
tient, were found to be indicative of the personality 


make-up. No statistical data are given—J. E 
Bader (Letchworth Village). 


3602. Pedersen, R.A. Validity of the Bell adjust- 
ment inventory when applied to college women. J. 
Psychol., 1940, 9, 227—236.—380 freshmen women at 
the University of Rochester were given the Bell 
adjustment inventory. They were then rated with 
regard to home, health, social, and emotional ad- 
justment on the basis of an autobiography written 
before college entrance, the dean’s files for the fresh- 
man year, and ratings by the social adviser and the 
director of physical education. The Bell adjustment 
inventory was found to be valid in measuring home 
adjustment as indicated by the autobiography, but 
did not predict home disturbances found in the 
dean's records. A high score on the health section 
of the inventory went with poor health as indicated 
by the other ratings, and students rated maladjusted 
as to health tended to have high emotional scores. 
Those rated maladjusted socially tended to have 
high social scores. There appeared to be no differ- 
ence between emotional scores of those rated mal- 
adjusted emotionally and others. Differences in this 
study may have been attenuated by the fact that 
there were probably maladjusted individuals in the 
‘“‘no information” group.— F. A. Mote, Jr. (Brown). 

3603. Riess, B. F., & DeCillis, O. E. Personality 
differences in allergic and non-allergic children. 
J. abnorm. soc. Psychol., 1940, 35, 104-113.—Allergic 
children tend to be more ascendant, extraverted, and 
emotionally unstable than non-allergics. Correla- 
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tions between ascendance and extraversion, as. 
cendance and instability, and extraversion and 
instability are reliably higher for allergics than for 
non-allergics. Skin allergics are more ascendant and 
more emotionally unstable than vasomotor, rhinitic, 
asthmatic, or mixed allergics—C. H. Johnson 
(Portland, Ore.). 


3604. Rundquist, E. A. Form of statement ip 
personality measurement. J. educ. Psychol., 1940, 
31, 135-147.—The results, based on responses oj 
samples of 8th-grade boys and girls, show clearly 
that form of statement influences response to per. 
sonality inventory items. Sex and ideational con. 
tent modify this influence. The negative or un- 
acceptable type of statement (e.g. “Home is the 
worst place in the world’’) is more valid than the 
positive or acceptable type (e.g. ‘‘Home is the best 
place in the world’’).  Bibliography—R. \ 
Bellows (Maryland). 


3605. Schirm, W. Uber Symptomdeutung inner- 
halb der Charakterbeurteilung. (Symptom inter. 
pretation in character judgment.) Hamburg: Riege! 
1939. Pp. 43. RM. 1.60.—P. L. Krieger (Leipzig) 


3606. Seidenfeld, M. A. A comparative study of 
the responses of tuberculous and non-tuberculous 
subjects on the Maller personality sketches. / 
Psychol., 1940, 9, 247—258.—The personality char. 
acteristics of 50 tuberculous and 50 non-tuberculous 
subjects were studied. Subjects were comparable 
as to age, sex distribution, and intelligence as 
measured by the Otis self-administering test of 
mental ability. Of the 100 questions on the Maller 
scale, 15 were found to show a significant difference 
between tuberculous and non-tuberculous subjects, 
and an additional 4 showed a probably significant 
difference. Only 2 items of these 19 were thought t 
show psychiatric responses. The other items may be 
accounted for by the reactions to institutional rela- 
tions, attitude of society toward tuberculosis, and 
subjective symptoms resulting from the disease 
The results lead to the hypothesis that many of these 
‘‘maladjusted reactions’’ may be avoided by the 
proper vocational and avocational therapy.—F. 4 
Mote, Jr. (Brown). 


3607. Sorensen, M. I., & Carter, H. D. Twin 
resemblances in community of free-association 
responses. J. Psychol., 1940, 9, 237—246.—38 pairs 
of identical twins and 34 pairs of fraternal twins were 
given an individually administered free-association 
test of 24 words. The age range was from 9 to ! 
years; half the subjects were males and half females 
When examined for twin resemblances in community 
of response, the data suggest the following tentative 
conclusions: Responses of identical twins are only 
slightly more similar than those of fraternal twins; 
unrelated pairs, matched for age and sex, show 0 
resemblances; community of response shows 4 
negligible correlation with age. The identical twins 
gave more individual and fewer common responses 
It is concluded that longer association lists at 
necessary to secure an adequate picture ol twit 
resemblances in community of responses and that 
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the method of treatment of data is important, since 
different methods give somewhat different results.— 
F. A. Mote, Jr. (Brown). 

3608. Tramer, M., Baumgarten-Tramer, F., & 
Sollberger, H. Die Erginzung. (Completion.) Z. 
Kinderpsychiat., 1940, 6, 147-153.—First installment 
of a discussion of the phenomenon of completion— 
the attempt to overcome a real or imaginary lack 
in oneself by associating with one having the char- 
acteristic. The authors find that the age of the 
comrade chosen is of significance. The choice of a 
vounger, older, or equally aged comrade depends on 
various personality traits. Three forms of comple- 
tion may be distinguished as related to the person- 
ality types: aggressive, sensitive-joyous, sensitive- 
depressed.—D. Shakow (Worcester State Hospital). 

3609. Veress, E. Az egyéniség diagrammja, 
élettani és psychophysiologiai vizsgdlati médszerek 
birflata kapcsfn. (Personality diagram, based on 
physiological and psychophysical examinations.) 
fag. psychol. Szle, 1938, 10, 23-91.—A battery of 
16 rather simple tests was given to two subjects who 
ad markedly contrasting personalities. The re- 
sults of the tests are analyzed in detail and certain 
relations between them are pointed out.—A. 


Angyal (Worcester State Hospital). 


See also abstracts 3327, 3523, 3527, 3528, 3615, 
3626, 3677, 3678, 3680, 3688, 3695, 3797, 3825. | 


GENERAL SOCIAL PROCESSES 
(incl. Esthetics) 


3610. Arnold, G. E. Audiometrische Unter- 
suchungen bei Stammelfehlern mit besonderer 
Beriicksichtigung der Sigmatismen. (Audiometric 
studies in stammering, with special consideration of 
isping.) Arch. ges. Phon., Abt. 2, 1939, 3, 151-157. 
—“A number of patients with clinically normal 
hearing showed deficient pronunciation of the 
sounds. The audiometer curves revealed depres- 
sions in the range of the quintuple octave. Further- 
more, in many patients with bad hearing and stam- 
mering defects the findings confirmed the theory of 
lormants. Stammering occurred in those sounds the 
lormants of which could not be heard owing to 
lesions. Stammering due to abnormal teeth added a 
complicating factor which prevented the compensa- 
tion of anatomical defects. Deafness was the usual 
accompanying symptom. The preservation of the 
true pronunciation of s, f and sh after loss of the 
meisors also depends upon hearing. Psychic 
disturbances explain discrepancies between organic 
conditions and stammering. In many cases of 
delective voice with hyperfunction of the larynx and 
mouth parts we demonstrated sigmatismus adden- 
talis or stridens due to hyperfunction of the tongue 
with too deep a furrow or excessive pressure against 
the teeth. In addition to the above we often found 
coincidence of the side of lateral sigmatism with the 
side of bad hearing. Unilateral deafness of the 
inner ear or lateral preponderance often seem capable 
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of causing lateral sigmatism.’"—P. L. Krieger 
(Leipzig). 

3611. Benson, E. G. Three words. Publ. Opin. 
Quart., 1940, 4, 130-134.—A national sample of the 
voting population was interviewed as to their 
familarity with the terms radical, liberal, and 
conservative. The results were compared with eco- 
nomic status, 1936 voting behavior, and self-classi- 
fication of the respondents. Only 50% of the voters 
were able to define the terms correctly. Of those 
giving correct identifications a greater percent 
were from the higher income brackets and were 
supporters of Landon in the 1936 election.— K. B. 


Breland (Louisiana). 


3612. Borden, R. The use of the psychodrama in 
an institution for delinquent girls. Sociometry, 1949, 
3, No. 1, 81-90.—The application of the psycho- 
drama to a school for 40 delinquent girls 13-17 
years old is described. In a 4-month program the 
first month was devoted to introducing the tech- 
nique and gathering sociometric data. The studies 
were designed, first, to obtain a better understanding 
of the girls’ interpersonal relations, and second, to 
obtain information for the case worker. To many 
of the girls the catharsis of the technique was very 
valuable, and came to be sought. A standard 
situation, to which different types of response were 
noted, was developed. Information of value for 
prognosis and prediction of parole was secured 
through the enactment of situations the parolee 
would meet in the future. Training in the social 
aspects of various desired occupations was also 
provided.— L. J. Stone (Vassar). 


3613. Bose, S. K. Language and meaning. J. 
Dep. Lett., Calcutta Univ., 32. Pp. 62.—A critical 
survey of contemporary psychology and philosophy 
of language, containing a defense of the social- 
affective concept of meaning. An extensive bibliog- 
raphy is included.— R. M. Gagné (Brown). 


3614. Bouda, K. Schallnachahmung im Abcha- 
sischen. (Onomatopoeia in Abkhasian.) Arch. ges. 
Phon., Abt. 1, 1939, 3, 129-146.—‘‘Abkhasian of 
the Western Caucasus contains many roots occurring 
in a sentence singly or duplicated. They represent 
various noises. Examples of such onomatopoetic 
roots are given in the treatise. Then follows an 
examination of the hitherto unknown duplication of 
sounds or the formation of intensives by the sharpen- 
ing of consonants. Until now our knowledge of this 
phenomenon of speech was restricted to the German 
and Semitic languages. It may possibly be traceable 
in the Avarian language of the Eastern Caucasus.’’— 
P. L. Krieger (Leipzig). 

3615. Brenman, M. The relationship between 
minority-group membership and group identification 
in a group of urban middle class Negro girls. J. soc. 
Psychol., 1940, 11, 171-197.—Intensive interviews 
with 25 Negro girls showed three types of ‘‘defense”’ 
against problems of racial awareness: (1) conscious 
rejection of racial identification; (2) keen awareness 
accompanied by deep anxiety feelings; and (3) keen 
awareness accompanied by rebellion and in-group 





3616-3626 


pride. Most subjects present a mixture of all three 
types.—G. Brighouse (Occidental). 


3616. Britt, S. H. The social psychology of law. 
I. The course and its advantages. Jil.Law Rev., 
1940, 34, 802-811.—It is argued that the training 
of law students should involve not only the regular 
courses in the law school, but also a knowledge of 
the social psychology of law, including ‘“‘the place 
of law and custom in society, the nature of sanc- 
tions, the basis of authority, the character of primi- 
tive law, the applications of the social codes to 
individual conduct.’ A description is given of the 
content of such a course, as conducted by the author, 
and its advantages for law and non-law students are 
discussed.— R. M. Gagné (Brown). 


3617. Brownlee, F. Some experiences of native 
superstition and witchcraft. J. Afr. Soc., Lond., 
1940, 39, 54-60. 

3618. Brunschwig, L. An analysis of the listings 
of famous Americans by a group of Negro college 
students. J. Psychol., 1940, 9, 207-219.—S0O men 
and 70 women, freshmen and sophomores at a 
Southern private Negro college, were asked to list as 
rapidly as possible in a 5-minute period all the fam- 
ous persons in the United States of whom they could 
think. At the end of this period they were asked to 
underline the three names having the greatest 
personal appeal for them. The men gave a wider 
range and larger number of associations than the 
women. Distribution of names over the occupa- 
tional categories was similar for the two sexes. The 


number of white persons was larger than the number 
of Negroes mentioned, but each Negro listed was 
mentioned by a larger number of students than 


the whites. Of the names having special appeal, 
over half were Negroes and three quarters were 
contemporaries.— F. A. Mote, Jr. (Brown). 

3619. Bryngelson, B. A study of laterality of 
stutterers and normal speakers. /. soc. Psychol., 
1940, 11, 151-155.—A group of 78 adult stutterers 
was matched for sex, chronological age, mental age, 
and social status with a control group of 78 normals. 
The group of stutterers showed a _ considerably 
greater proportion who had experienced a shift 
in handedness, and a greater proportion were 
ambidextrous. The group differences were statistic- 
ally significant.—G. Brighouse (Occidental). 

3620. Burlingame, L. L. Heredity and social 
problems. New York: McGraw-Hill, 1940. Pp. 
xi + 369. $3.50. 

3621. Canella, M. F. 
(The concept of the human race.) 
norm. pat., 1939, 35, 176-196.—T. M. 
York City). 

3622. Canella, M. F. Australiani, fossili viventi. 
(Australians, living fossils.) Riv. Psicol. norm. pat., 
1939, 35, 329-334.—The anthropological, ethno- 
graphical, and psychological characteristics of the 
Australian aborigines are outlined. The problem of 
the origin of this archaic race is discussed.—T. M. 
Abel (New York City). 


Il concetto di razza umana. 
Riv. Psicol. 
Abel (New 
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3623. Cantril, H. & Rugg, D. Looking forward to 
peace. Publ. Opin. Quart., 1940, 4, 119-121 —Iy 
November 1939 the American Institute of Public 
Opinion conducted a poll of attitudes in regard to 
the desirable relative severity of the peace treaty 
which would ensue if the Allies won the current war. 
On the same ballot opinions were asked in regard to 
the revision of the Neutrality Act and as to whether 
or not the Allies had adequately stated their wary 
aims. Members of the lower income brackets 
and persons over forty tended to favor more 
severe peace terms than those of the Versailles 
treaty. Those desiring a more severe treaty felt 
more strongly about the matter than those favoring 
a less severe treaty. Those favoring a more severe 
treaty tended to favor the revision of the Neutrality 
Act. Of the 36% having no opinion on the neu. 
trality change two thirds favored a more severe 
treaty. On the question of whether or not the Allies 
should state their war aims more clearly, those in 
favor of a more severe treaty expressed satisfaction 
with the present statement of war aims. Of the 
32% having no opinion on the war aims issue, two 
thirds favored a more severe treaty.— K. B. Breland 
(Louisiana). 

3624. Carmichael, D. M. Some examples of 
constructive thinking amongst Greenlanders. Brii 
J. Psychol., 1940, 30, 295-315.—A series of incom- 
plete stories describing social problem situations 
was presented orally to 100 Greenlanders. It was 
found that the responses to questions as to what the 
Greenlanders thought would have happened in such 
situations possessed the following characteristics 
(also characteristic of the responses of Europeans 
presented with the same type of incomplete situa- 
tion): a quick, confident response, with easy, stereo- 
typed answers; a high percentage of either agreement 
or disagreement along two or more very definite 
lines; frequent formulation of generalizations of a 
very distinctive type; a constant tendency to pick 
out one item or a set of items to which completely 
dominating weight is given, and very rarely any 
attempt to utilize all the data presented; a tendency 
to identify what will happen with what “must, 
“ought,” or “should” happen; thus a tendeacy to 
make the facts fit the solution rather than vice 
versa; and considerable evidence of emotional 
involvement.— M. D. Vernon (Cambridge, England) 

3625. Chief, E. H. An assimilation study of 
Indian girls. J. soc. Psychol., 1940, 11, 19-30.—An 
assimilation scale was given to two groups of Indian 
girls, equated for degree of Indian blood, and divided 
on the basis of attendance at public or Indian school 
The more intelligent girls were found to be better 
assimilated. Full-blood Indian girls were less 
assimilated than those of quarter blood.—G. Brig- 
house (Occidental). 

3626. Clark, K. B., & Clark, M.K. Skin color as 
a factor in racial identification of Negro preschool 
children. J. soc. Psychol., 1940, 11, 159-169.—Ina 
continuation of a previously-reported experimen! 
(Clark, K. B., and Clark, M. K., The development 0! 


consciousness of self and the emergence of racial! 
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identification in Negro preschool children, J. soc. 
Psychol., 1939, 10, 591-599) it was found that 36.5% 
of light-colored Negro children, 52.6% of medium- 
colored children, and 56.4% of dark children identi- 
fed themselves with a picture of a colored child; be- 
tween the light and dark groups CR=3.15. This 


seems to establish skin color as an important factor 
in the genesis of consciousness of self and racial 
identification. —G. Brighouse (Occidental). 


3627. Commins, W. D. Experimental psychology 
and propaganda. Proc. Amer. Cath. Phil. Ass., 1940, 
15, 203-209.—A discussion of experiments upon the 
effects of different kinds of propaganda and the 
conditions for these effects, distinguishing those 
experiments set up in “real life situations’’ for the 
observation of changes in behavior and those set up 
in controlled laboratory situations for measuring 
the changes in verbally expressed opinions.—J. H. 
lackson (Brown). 


3628. Courtis, S. A. Studies in cooperation. 
Person. J., 1940, 18, 314-334.—Courtis has made a 
series of studies on conference aims and methods 
{ raising the level of cooperation in meetings. He 
defines zero cooperation as the reaction of a one- 
elled animal to stimuli. The next level, 1, he calls 
involuntary cooperation, which is a_ pluralistic 
reaction, as when a group of protozoa gather around 
od. Level 2, impulsive cooperation, is illustrated 
by much instinctive behavior. Most human co- 
perative behavior falls under the higher levels, 
namely: 3, compulsion; 4, exploitation; 5, compro- 
mise; 6, bargaining; 7, leadership; and 8, democratic 
cooperation. The procedures of two class meetings 
ire reported to demonstrate low-level and demo- 
cratic cooperation. An analysis is then given of the 
cooperation present in each. For comparison, a 
report by a Guild member is presented of collective- 
bargaining negotiations between the management 
fa New York newspaper and the Newspaper Guild 
{that city. —M. B. Mitchell (Mt. Pleasant Hospital, 


lowa). 


3629. Densmore, F. The use of the term “tetra- 
chord” in musicology. J. Musicol., 1940, 1, No. 4, 
16-21.—Densmore discusses (1) her own difficulties 

the application of the term ‘“‘tetrachord"’ to 
Amerindian music; (2) the somewhat similar difficul- 
ties of George Herzog, who is also working with 
the music of the American Indians; and (3) the 
treatment Winthrop Sargeant has given the term 
in his work with “hot”? and hybrid jazz music. 
Densmore concludes: ‘‘Until musicology provides a 
better term, it seems permissable to apply the term 
tetrachord’ to a closely-knit group of tones bounded 
by tour scale-degrees, with one or more intermediate 
tones, occurring in the songs of the American 
indians."—P. R. Farnsworth (Stanford). 


3630. Diehl, K. Der Einzelne und die Gemein- 
schaft. Uberblick iiber die wichtigsten Gesell- 
schaftssysteme vom Altertum bis zur Gegenwart: 
Individualismus, Kollektivismus, Universalismus. 
The individual and society. Survey of the most 
‘portant social systems from antiquity to the 
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present: individualism, collectivism, universalism.) 
Jena: Fischer, 1940. RM. 14.00.—P. L. Krieger 
(Leipzig). 

3631. Doll, E. A. Growth studies in social 
competence. Proc. Amer. Ass. ment. Def., 1939, 44, 
No. 2, 90-96.—The principles underlying the con- 
struction and standardization of the Vineland social 
maturity scale are discussed. Report is made that 
the 620 subjects used in the initial standardization 
were retested in 1935 after time interva!s of 2 and 
3 years. Individual rates of growth were found to 
be seriously affected over short periods by the 
probable error of the measure; but the rate of growth 
approximated the expected rate of 100 over a 3-year 
period both for averages and for individuals. Re- 
sults of re-examinations of mental defectives are 
cited. Maturation rates among feeble-minded 
subjects were found to decline with advancing age, 
reaching a fairly stable level at approximately 15 
to 20 years. Results suggest that the influence of 
environment and training is effective principally 
during the maturation period rather than thereafter. 
—M. W. Kuenzel (Children’s Home, Cincinnati). 

3632. Elwin, V. The Baiga. London: John 
Murray, 1939. Pp. 582. 30s.—This study in 
social anthropology recounts the observations made 
over a period of 6 years on the Baiga, a small 
aboriginal tribe of central India. After a general 
introduction, the following chapter heads appear: 
The Baiga livelihood, Bewar cultivation, The life- 
stories of typical Baiga, The social organization of 
the Baiga, Baiga jurisprudence, The great crises: 
birth, The development of sexual consciousness, 
The great crises: marriage, The great crises: death, 
The mythological background of history and 
science, The magician and his control of the natural 
world, The cause and cure of disease, Dreams, 
Dances and songs, Games and riddles, Folk-lore, The 
future. Four appendices assist in the understanding 
of Baiga terms.— F. W. Finger (Brown). 


3633. Esher, F. J.S. The awkward family. J. R. 
sanit. Inst., 1940, 60, 310-322. 


3634. Essen, O. v. Beitrag zur Symptomatologie 
und Therapie des Stotterns. (Contribution to the 
symptomatology and therapy of stuttering.) Arch. 
ges. Phon., Abt. 2, 1939, 3, 157-161.—‘‘The motions 
of speech are directional. The will to motion aims 
not only at coordinated movement, but also at an 
anticipated melodious effect, while normal attention 
visualizes the sense and form of what is being said. 
Furthermore, the guidance of the will to motion by 
anticipated results, that is to say the urge toward 
expressive and effective speech, tends to remove or 
at least diminish the inhibitions of stutterers. As 
many stutterers confine themselves to a moderate 
variation of pitch, we tried to induce a more agitated 
and melodious manner of speech. Expressive and 
effective speech is unthinkable without an impressive 
variation of pitch. Experiments with a view to 
improving melodious speech as a means to effective 
expression resulted, even in obstinate cases, in a 
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considerably improved and sometimes unimpeach- ~ made with the conclusion that probably more thay 


able process of speech.""—P. L. Krieger (Leipzig). 


3635. Fay, P. J., & Middleton, W. C. Certain 
factors related to liberal and conservative attitudes 
of college students: II. Father’s political preference; 
presidential candidates favored in the 1932 and 
1936 elections. J. soc. Psychol., 1940, 11, 107-119.— 
The Thurstone scales for the measurement of atti- 
tudes towards communism, patriotism, the Consti- 
tution, law, and censorship revealed that students 
whose fathers are Socialists are more liberal than 
those whose fathers are Democrats or Republicans; 
that there was practically no change in students’ 
political preferences during the years 1932-1936; and 
that those students who in the 1936 election pre- 
ferred Thomas are more liberal than those who 
preferred Landon or Roosevelt, and those who 
preferred Roosevelt are more liberal than those who 
preferred Landon. Liberality is indicated by a high 
score on the communism scale and low scores on the 
other scales used.—G. Brighouse (Occidental). 


3636. Frank, L. K. The family as cultural agent. 
Living, 1940, February, 16—-19.—Culture is a human 
creation which each group has interposed between 
itself and the geographical environment of nature, 
and it expresses the beliefs, the selective awareness, 
and the esthetic preferences and sensibilities of the 
group. The child is inducted into the culture as 
interpreted by his family, with all of their individual 
personalities and emotional bias. The need is for 
clarification of the opportunities in family life for 
creation of a better culture, by fostering sane, 
integrated personalities who will not be forced to 
defeat and destroy others or themselves because of 
their childhood experiences and teachings.—J. T. 
Evans (Butler Hospital). 


3637. (French army officer.) Bolstering national 
morale in wartime France. Publ. Opin. Quart., 1940, 
4, 66-74.—A description of the techniques of censor- 
ship, propaganda, and counter-propaganda em- 
ployed in France since the outbreak of the war.— 
K. B. Breland (Louisiana). 


3638. Garrett, A., & Robinson, V. P. Contribu- 
tions of Freud and Rank to case work. Family, 
1940, 20, 302-304. 


3639. Gleeck, L. W. 96 congressmen make up 
their minds. Publ. Opin. Quart., 1940, 4, 3-24.— 
During the special session of September 1939, 96 
congressmen were studied to see what factors de- 
termined their votes. 13 were interviewed personally 
and for the remainder data were secured from per- 
sons presumed to be exceptionally accurate students 
of the behavior of particular congressmen (secretaries 
and newspapermen). Of the 13 personally inter- 
viewed 12 held independent judgment to be of 
primary importance in determining their votes. 
Testimony from other sources failed to corroborate 
this contention. The results of the rating of the 
remaining 83 by secretaries and newspapermen show 
that independent judgment was rated first, but 
party considerations assumed additional importance. 
A piece-by-piece analysis of congressional mail is 
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half the congressmen voted against the expressed 
opinion of their constituents as judged by thei; 
mailbags.— K. B. Breland (Louisiana). 

3640. Griffing, J. B. Size of superior families j, 
Brazil. Sociol. soc. Res., 1940, 24, 204-215~ 
(Child Develpm. Abstr. XIV: 583). 

3641. Gutiérrez-Noriega, C. El pensamienty 
mfgico en las picturas del antiguo PerG. (Magic 
thought in the pictures of ancient Peru.) Ry 
Neuro-Psiquiat., Lima, 1939, 2, 426-461.—The 
pictures are, according to the author’s hypothesis, 
simply prayers written in symbols, or expressions 
of the success of the most urgent and simple human 
needs (agricultural undertakings, fishing, war 
The desires are expressed as combinations of men 
with various totemic elements. They are wishfy! 
fantasies of cabalistic feelings, graphic representa. 
tion of desires. Many symbolic figures depict ora 
relations between beings of different species, includ. 
ing man. The relation of images, disguises, and 
symbolic eating are inseparable elements, and man 
is identified with them by his relationship in vita! 
necessity. The most important symbolic elements 
are the worm (often a serpent), feline animals, toads 
and frogs, and black birds. By analyzing these the 
writer points out that all of them had an impotant 
part in the primitive life. Through magic it was 


possible to maintain the reciprocal relations o/ 
nature’s influence on man’s life and man’s influence 
on nature. These pictures are of ethnological valu 
because they offer a collection of information on 


ancient life, and they also serve as a basis for a 
humanistic evaluation of primitive art.—J. | 
Bader (Letchworth Village). 


3642. Gutzmann, H. Erbbiologische, soziolog- 
ische und organische Faktoren, die Sprachstérungen 
begiinstigen. (Hereditary, sociological, and organic 
factors which favor speech disorders.) Arch. ge 
Phon., Abt. 2, 1939, 3, 135—150.—‘‘Causative factors 
have to be combated (nervous conditions, bad 
influence of surroundings, occasionally heredit) 
and the sufferers must receive adequate treatment 
This entails a considerable staff of medical specialists 
and teachers. Many more schools should be es- 
tablished, and the rural districts should not be 
forgotten. Former institutions for the deaf and 
dumb might be transformed into schools for speech, 
and the teachers trained accordingly. There are 
still a good many quacks about, who should be 
suppressed. Every big city must have a medical 
specialist to look after the schools. Stuttering ought 
to be made a panel-disease according to the state 
insurance law (Germany).’’—P. L. Krieger (Leipzig 

3643. Hattingberg, H. v. Uber die Liebe. Eine 
arztliche Wegweisung. (Love; a medical guice. 
Munich: Lehmann, 1939. Pp. 362. RM. 5.40. 

3644. Henshaw, E. M. Some _ psychological 
difficulties of evacuation. Ment. Hith, Lond., 194%, 
1, 5-10. 

3645. Hilger, I. A social study of one hundred and 
fifty Chippewa Indian families of the White Earth 
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reservation of Minnesota. Washington, D. C-.: 
Catholic University of America Press, 1939. Pp. 260. 
$2.00. 
3646. Hopkins, P. Religious beliefs and practices 
in the land of the Incas. Religions, 1938, January. 
3647. Hiibner, H. Melodiestile und Kultur- 
schichten im Bismarck-archipel. (Style of melody 


and cultural levels in the Bismarck archipelago.) 
1939, 4, 


Arch. Musikforsch., 359-372.—P.  L. 


Krieger (Leipzig). 

3648. Jacob, P. E. Influences of world events on 
U.S. “neutrality” opinion. Publ. Opin. Quart., 1940, 
4, 48-65.—Changes in American public opinion 
toward neutrality as pictured by the Gallup and 
Fortune polls are correlated with international 
events. Four types of neutrality are studied, 
personal, commercial, military, and financial. Per- 
sonal neutrality was the first to be affected by the 
impact of world events and has now been definitely 
abandoned; commercial neutrality has wavered 
back and forth and now remains indecisive; military 
neutrality, although shaken by the Munich after- 
math, has regained its equilibrium; financial neu- 
irality has been only slightly affected through the 
whole period. The cumulative effects of a series of 
events rather than single events are primarily 
responsible for changes in opinion toward neutrality. 
~K. B. Breland (Louisiana). 


3649. Jensen, R. A. The psychology of sex. 
Hygeia, Chicago, 1940, 18, 124-128; 155. 

3650. Jones, R. J. Comparative study of re- 
ligious cult behavior among Negroes. Howard 
Univ. Stud. soc. Sct., 1940, 2, No. 2. $1.50. 


3651. Lazarsfeld, P. F. Panel studies. Publ. 
Opin. Quart., 1940, 4, 122-128.—A discussion of the 
problems, advantages, and disadvantages of the 
panel as a method of reflecting changes in public 
opinion.— K. B. Breland (Louisiana). 

3652. Lewin, K. Experiments in social space. 
rer educ. Rev., 1939, 9, 21-32.—(Educ. Abstr. 
IV: 629). 

_ 3653. Lewis, H. B. Studies in the principles of 
judgments and attitudes: II. The influence of 
political attitude on the organization and stability of 
judgments. J. soc. Psychol., 1940, 11, 121-146.— 
Students of varying political preferences at Barnard 
and Brooklyn Colleges ranked ten political slogans 

e.g. “Give me liberty or give me death’’) on (1) com- 
pellingness to action, (2) social significance, (3) 
personal inspiration, (4) author’s intelligence, (5) 
literary value, and (6) personal approval. Barnard 
subjects were more conservative than Brooklyn 
subjects. Intercorrelations among each subject's 
Judgments of slogans showed that the average inter- 
correlations were higher for Brooklyn than for 
Barnard, being highest for Brooklyn radicals. The 
latter group also showed less tendency to shift their 
judgments when subjected to suggestion by the 
‘xperimenter. Alternative hypotheses are presented 
> — for the results —G. Brighouse (Occi- 
dental). 
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3654. Linton, R. The effects of culture on mental 
and emotional processes. Res. Publ. Ass. nerv. 
ment. Dis., 1939, 19, 293-304.—Through a definition 
of culture, with several concrete illustrations from 
primitive societies, the writer demonstrates that the 
mental and emotional processes of an individual 
can be understood only when they are viewed against 
the culture background in which the individual has 
been reared and to which he must constantly adapt 
his behavior.—D. G. Marquts (Yale). 

3655. Lippitt, R. An experimental study of the 
effect of democratic and authoritarian group at- 
mospheres. Univ. Ja. Stud. Child Welf., 1940, 16, 
No. 3, 43-195.—The aim was to study the influences 
upon the group as a whole, and upon the individual 
child member, of certain experimentally induced 
group “atmospheres.”’ Two club groups consisting 
of 5 members each of S5th- and 6th-grade children 
and an adult leader were formed. In one group the 
adult leader functioned in an authoritarian manner 
and in the other group in a democratic manner. By 
setting up barriers to social approach around peri- 
pheral layers of their personal structure, the authori- 
tarian group members attempted to resist the 
domination of the leader's overlapping power; the 
democratic group members remained accessible to 
more personal approaches from the leader. Potent 
individual goals, conflicting with the work goals of 
the club activity, arose in the authoritarian group; 
work-activity goals continued as the most important 
goals in the democratic group. There was conflict 
and hostility between authoritarian members; 
polarization of hostility against one of the members 
occurred twice. No interpersonal tension or need 
for release of this hostile type was apparent in the 
democratic group. The feeling of group belonging- 
ness seemed to diminish in the authoritarian group. 
More creative and constructive work products 
emerged from the democratic group.—B. Wellman 
(Iowa). 

3656. Loebell, H. Nasenpfeifen, Gaumensegel- 
schwiche und Schwerhorigkeit. (Nasal whistling, 
uvular weakness, and hardness of hearing.) Arch. 
ges. Phon., Abt. 2, 1939, 3, 161-164.—P. L. Krieger 
(Leipzig). 

3657. Lowie, R. H. An introduction to cultural 
anthropology. (2nd ed.) New York: Farrar & 
Rinehart, 1940. Pp. xx + 584. $3.50.—Part I 
contains general treatises, in 20 chapters, on culture 
components such as the following: economic life 
(types), domestication of animals, cooking and 
meals, dress and ornament, houses and settlements, 
handicrafts, trade and transportation, amusements, 
art, war, marriage and the family, rank and etiquette, 
government and law, religion and magic, knowledge 
and science, and language; it concludes with a dis- 
cussion of the theory of culture. Part II describes 
in detail the cultures of the Fuegians (South Amer- 
ica), the Murngin (Australia), the Canella (South 
America), the Buin (Oceania), the Hopi (North 
America), the Bagobo (Philippines), the Shilluk 
(Africa), the Mongols (Asia), and the Albanians 
(Europe); it concludes with a parallel treatment of 
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the Western culture in which we live. An appendix 
includes three pages of addenda bringing Part I up 
to date, 4 pages of glossary, 14 general titles, and 16 
pages of bibliographical notes arranged by chapters; 
there is a subject index, and the end papers locate 
the regions described on a map of the world.— 
R. R. Willoughby (Brown). 

3658. Marzi, A. Una nuova valutazione del 
comportamento sociale. (A new evaluation of social 
behavior.) Riv. Psicol. norm. pat., 1939, 35, 376—- 
379.—A discussion of social behavior based on two 
books by A. Miotto: Psicologia del comportamento 
sociale, Florence, 1939, and Introduzione alla psico- 
logia della folla, Florence, 1937.—T. M. Abel (New 
York City). 

3659. Matthay, T. An introduction to psychology 
for music teachers. London: Oxford Univ. Press, 
1939. Pp. 66. 3s. 6d.—A series of three lectures, 
first written in 1919, applying psychological prin- 
ciples to every aspect of music ranging from the 
teaching of beginners to guidance in the final re- 
hearsing of a concert item. The _ psychological 
material comprising the basis of the volume is 
drawn from the early years of the present century.— 
R. C. Strassburger (St. Joseph's College). 

3660. McDermott, N. T. Adjustments in mar- 
riage. Jiygeia, Chicago, 1939, 17, 937-976; 1078— 
1081.—( Child Develpm. Abstr. X1V: 585). 

3661. Mellone,S. H. The bearings of psychology 
on religion. Oxford: Basil Blackwell, 1939. Pp. 
225.—( Phil. Abstr., 1940, No. 2, 14). 

3662. Moreno, J.L. Psychodramatic treatment of 
marriage problems. Sociometry, 1940, 3, No. 1, 
1-23.—The psychodrama affords an opportunity 
to work through marital difficulties with the two or 
more persons involved, and to reach a resolution of 
the conflict, in terms of the decision that will 
provide maximum equilibrium for the participants. 
The most conspicuous problem that comes for treat- 
ment is that of the triangle, and an example of the 
working out of such a situation is offered. It is also 
reported that great use must be made of the tech- 
nique of the auxiliary ego, in the common absence 
of various members of the patient’s social atom. 
Incidentally it has been found that the assistants 
who act in such a capacity also experience a kind of 
catharsis and “grow wiser and more versatile in 
their own spheres of living.”” In the course of work 
of this kind with the psychodrama, and in the train- 
ing of auxiliary egos, a series of test situations has 
been developed, so that now spontaneous deviations 
from the norm of a role may be determined. The 
article also sketches the development of a marital 
relation as seen sociometrically, in the development 
and merging of social atoms (persons with whom one 
is emotionally linked) and cultural atoms (the roles 
of which one is capable).— L. J. Stone (Vassar). 

3663. Moreno, J. L., Jennings, H. H., & Sargent, 
J. Time as a quantitative index of inter-personal 
relations. Sociometry, 1940, 3, No. 1, 62-80.— 
Original sociometric tests, on the base of choice, 
left something to be desired: (1) quantitative weight 
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of a ‘‘choice’”’ was unknown; (2) relative rank of {s: 
2nd, and other choices were not known; (3) limita. 
tion of number of choices limited full spontaneity: 
(4) these errors might work the same way and be 
cumulative; (5) tests given at 6- to 8-week-interyals 
denied some, especially isolates, optimum satisfac. 
tion; (6) intensity of liking and disliking was nor 
clear from the earlier technique. To meet these 
difficulties it is proposed that attractions be expressed 
in time-units, viz., the proportion of a limited 
amount of time that each subject wants to devote to 
various members of the group. Sample researches 
using this criterion are detailed. A further elabora- 
tion of the technique permits measurements 0 
rejections, and their distinction from indifferent 
responses.— L. J. Stone (Vassar). 


3664. Mowrer, O. H. Animal studies in the 
social modification of organically motivated be- 
havior. (Film.) Bethlehem, Pa.: Psychological 
Cinema Register, Lehigh Univ., 1939. 260 ft 
$13.00.—Part I shows a competitive situation 
(involving food) in which rats develop a striking 
form of sharing or “‘altruistic’’ behavior. Part || 
shows another type of situation, in which competitive 
behavior becomes increasingly severe instead o! 
developing into sharing. Displaced aggressio: 
hoarding, and other socially significant phenomena 
are shown. The film is intended as a pedagogical 
device for exemplifying how social situations 
pattern behavior.—R. R. Willoughby (Brown). 

3665. Osborn, F., & Bigelow, M.A. Eugenics and 
social-economic goals for America. Eugen. ews, 
1939, 14, 65-66.—The authors criticize the geneti 
aspects of a report on implications of social-economic 
goals for education made by a committee of th 
National Education Association in 1937. Their 
general position is that the asserted implications ¢ 
beyond scientific evidence. Objection is made to th 
assumptions (1) that types of ability associated with 
social-economic classes are hereditary; (2) that 
American civilization depends upon strains now 
identified as the ‘“‘élite’’ of human heredity; (3) that 
further social stratification at different levels oi 
hereditary capacity is desirable; (4) that geneti 
qualities of those with high capacity will be im- 
proved by training —MM/. V. Louden (Pittsburgh) 

3666. Rae, S. F. British institute of public 
opinion. Publ. Opin. Quart., 1940, 4, 77-82.—A 
report of the British Institute of Public Opinion on 
questions relevant to war issues asked the British 
voters before and after the outbreak of the var—A 
B. Breland (Louisiana). 


3667. Rae, S. F. 


Gallup and Fortune polls. 
Publ. Opin. Quart., 1940, 4, 83-115.—A topically 
arranged compilation of poll results released by the 
American Institute of Public Opinion and by For 


tune. The Institute results cover the period from 
August through December 1939. The Fortune 
questions are those which appeared in the Septem 
ber, October, November, and December issues . 
the magazine. It is complete for the time perio¢s 
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covered, with the exception of a few special surveys. 
—_K. B. Breland (Louisiana). 

3668. Rae, S. F. Analysis of poll results. Pub. 
Opin. Quart., 1940, 4, 116-119.—Recent trends in 
public opinion in America and Britain as evidenced 
by the Gallup, Fortune, and British Institute of 
Public Opinion polls are sketched and discussed.— K. 
B. Breland (Louisiana). 


3669. Riddell, M. 
interests of the blind. 
(Educ. Abstr. V: 445). 

3670. Roper, E. Wording questions for the polls. 
Publ. Opin. Quart., 1940, 4, 129-130.—A brief 
discussion of the technique of securing neutral 
wording for poll questions.— K. B. Breland (Louis- 
jana). 

3671. Schilling, R. Zur Aetiologie der Fistel- 
stimme. (The etiology of the falsetto voice.) Arch. 
ges. Phon., Abt. 2, 1939, 3, 164-171.—‘‘Very little 
is known about the causation of the falsetto voice 
by acute catarrhs of the larynx, traumatic lesions, 
or nervous disorders. The report gives instances 
of the etiology of such cases, together with an in- 
quiry into the reasons why the completely deaf 
usually have a high voice approaching falsetto. 
The problem has not yet been solved.’’—P. L. 
Krieger (Leipzig). 

3672. Scholz, W. Die Bedeutung der Sprachum- 
welt in geistiger und kérperlicher Beziehung fiir die 
Behandlung von Sprachstiérungen. (The signifi- 


A survey of the reading 
Libr. J., 1940, 65, 189-192.— 


cance of the speech environment in its physical and 


mental relationships for the treatment of speech 
disturbances.) Arch. ges. Phon., Abt. 1, 1939, 3, 
171-176.—“‘Language surroundings represent the 
entire range of speech relations of those suffering 
from defects of speech. The persons composing 
the language surroundings may be divided into two 
nain classes: (1) Those who exercise an influence 
teachers, clergymen, nurses), (2) the subjects of 
conversational intercourse, such as sisters, brothers, 
playmates. Influencing factors: examination of 
obnoxious influences, usually obtainable through 
companions. Relations of the parents; attitude of 
teachers toward their charges, and vice versa; unde- 
sirable influences not to be suppressed by prohibition, 
but by conviction. Discovery of beneficent in- 
luences. Where can be found people who love the 
child? Cooperation of the surroundings consists 
in sympathetic attention to individual cases. (1) 
Stutterers: recognition of the stutterer’s personality ; 
encouragement; regulation of breathing not by 
exercises but by quiet friendliness causing relaxation. 
(2) Stammerers: amiable but inexorable consistency. 
instructive leaflets are questionable owing to ped- 
antry. The dangers of a too lenient treatment.’’— 
P. L. Krieger (Leipzig). 

5673. Scott-Maxwell, F. Towards relationship. 
London: John Lane, 1939. Pp. 253. 7s. 6d.—This 
book is written at the popular level. It attempts to 
analyze the nature of the feelings and attitudes of 
“nglish women in their relationships to society, and 
" particular to their husbands and children. It 
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is pointed out that because the position of women 
in society has been so greatly altered in recent years, 
they are finding it hard to attain satisfactory adjust- 
ment of these problems of relationship.—F. W. 
Finger (Brown). 

3674. Semeonoff, B. A new approach to the 
testing of musical ability. Brit. J. Psychol., 1940, 30, 
326-340.—The experiment described was designed 
to meet the need for a test of musical ability of an 
untrained type, as distinct from proficiency resulting 
from education in music. Preliminary experiments 
suggested that interpretive processes are an impor- 
tant aspect of the experience of, and enjoyment 
derived from, listening to music. Different indi- 
viduais possess different degrees of interpretive 
power, and it was therefore thought possible to test 
this aspect of musical ability quantitatively. The 
listener was required to state whether he liked each 
of a series of 10 gramophone records, and to select 
the correct interpretation from a group of four 
alternatives. The subjects were students from the 
faculties of arts and music. Statistical treatment of 
the results indicated that ability to interpret music 
was fairly constant for the individual, and relatively 
independent of training and experience. A check 
on the legitimacy of postulating a correct interpreta- 
tion was obtained.—J/. D. Vernon (Cambridge, 
England). 

3675. Shimp, B. Reliability of associations of 
known and unknown melodic phrases with words 
denoting states of feeling. J. Musicol., 1940, 1, 
No. 4, 22-35.—50 phrases taken from “‘old favorite”’ 
melodies and 50 relatively unknown phrases were 
classified by 100 unselected college students into the 
categories ‘‘calm,’’ ‘‘sad,”’ “‘tender,’’ ‘‘agitating,”’ 
“‘cheerful,”’ and ‘powerful.’ 50 subjects repeated 
the experiment after 10 days to 2 weeks. The 
‘“‘cheerful’’ and ‘‘tender”’ classifications were chosen 
more often than chance would allow and the “‘agi- 
tating’’ and “‘powerful’’ less often. The ‘“cheerful’’ 
were the most consistently judged and the more 
musical subjects were the more reliable judges. 
Relatively fast tempo seems to be associated with 
“‘cheerful’’ phrases. The reactions to known and 
unknown melodies were roughly similar.—P. R. 
Farnsworth (Stanford). 

3676. Silbert, L. How the client’s current adjust- 
ment affects treatment possibilities. Family, 1940, 
20, 331-340. 


3677. Skaggs, E. B. Sex differences in moral 
attitudes. J. soc. Psychol., 1940, 11, 3-10.—The 
moral seriousness of each of 20 acts was judged on a 
11-point scale by 208 college students of each sex. 
Women rated intimate sex relations outside of 
marriage as more reprehensible than did men, but 
otherwise the attitudes of the two groups were 
nearly similar.—G. Brighouse (Occidental). 

3678. Solomon, M. Stuttering as an emotional 
and personality disorder. /J/]. med. J., 1940, 76, 
536-542. 


3679. Sullivan, M. R. The psychology of propa- 
ganda. Proc. Amer. Cath. Phil. Ass., 1940, 15, 209 
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216.—The political propaganda based on the 
ideologies of American democracy, German Naziism, 
and Russian communism, and the resultant psycho- 
logical integrations within these groups, are critically 
discussed.— J. H. Jackson (Brown). 


3680. Thomson, D. Personality in_ politics. 
New York: Nelson, 1939. Pp. 188. $0.75. 


3681. [Various ]. Unsuccessful sex adjustment in 
marriage. (Symposium and round table discussion 
at the American Psychiatric Association meeting.) 
J. Contraception, 1939, 4, 227-235. 


3682. Vyscheslavzeff, —. Mass psychology. J. 
soc. Psychol., 1940, 11, 59-77.—Sociology is becom- 
ing increasingly dependent on psychology, as it is 
realized that the social whole is not merely collective 
life, but the unity of the mutually interpenetrating 
opposites of the individual and the collective. Inter- 
action between individuals includes (1) collective 
unconsciousness, which will be revealed by the 
study of primitive psychology and sociology; (2) 
collective consciousness—e.g. language; (3) indi- 
vidually-conscious acts of neutral relationships— 
e.g. contracts; and (4) the unity of opposites, em- 
bracing the totality of personality—G. Brighouse 
(Occidental). 


3683. Waterhouse, E.S. Psychology and pastoral 
work. Nashville: Cokesbury, 1940. Pp. 316. $2.50. 
—The author is professor of philosophy in Richmond 
College, University of London. In Part I, The 
Psychological Standpoint, he mentions the impor- 
tance for ministers of the growth of psychology and 
defines behaviorism, general psychology, McDoug- 
all’s hormic psychology, and psychoanalysis and its 
derivatives. Psychology should give the clergy 
better self-knowledge, improved capacity to estimate 
powers in others, wisdom in escaping pitfalls and in 
handling moral problems among their parishioners. 
Part II, The Daily Ministry, deals with the pastor, 
his personality requirements, his need for planned 
work and sleep, his understanding of his people as 
to types, differences between the sexes, and “un- 
conscious tendencies in character.’’ There follow 
chapters on the business of the church, the various 
expressions of faith, the importance of training a 
child early, the experience of conversion, and the 
understanding of skepticism. Part III deals with 
the conduct of worship, types of preachers and 
preaching, and sermon preparation and delivery. 
In Part IV the author evaluates ‘‘ Psychoanalysis and 
Kindred Movements.’’ He would have the clergy 
profit by the insights and methods of the analysts, 
but refrain from trying to do the work of the special- 
ist. Short case histories are included, illustrating 
“the sick mind.”” Part V contains 12 pages on 
“The Future of the Church.”"—P. Guiles (Andover 
Newton Theological School). 


3684. Westermann, D. Tabu und Sprache in 
Afrika. (Taboo and speech in Africa.) Forsch. 
Fortschr. dtsch. Wiss., 1940, 16, 51-52.—All secret 
languages, whether completely developed, like the 
Yehwe, or limited to certain unusual expressions, 
may influence the common tribal speech. Nouns, 
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especially, may penetrate into the common language 
and displace ancient expressions. Functionally, they 
have a religious or magical and a social importance 
and contribute decidedly to strengthening the feeling 
of solidarity. —P. L. Krieger (Leipzig). 

3685. Zeleny, L. D. Sociometry in the college 
classroom. Sociometry, 1940, 3, No. 1, 102-104— 
Sociometric measurements may be applied to a class 
divided up into smaller groups for group discussion 
This may help morale, and individuals’ scores may 
be used in guidance. A “‘group membership record’ 
for this purpose is described. Its reliability with 
three classes of almost 30 students each is shown to 
be approximately r= .95. ‘Further studies ar 
needed of its validity.’"-— L. J. Stone (Vassar). 


[See also abstracts 3308, 3319, 3334, 3376, 3436, 
3461, 3469, 3480, 3483, 3486, 3488, 3533, 3536, 
3538, 3563, 3573, 3575, 3591, 3751, 3773, 3781, 
3792, 3803, 3806, 3829, 3821, 3836. ] 
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3686. Bell,M. [Ed.] Trends in crime treatment. 
(1939 Yearbook of the National Probation Associa 
tion.) New York: National Probation Association 
1940. Pp. 372. $1.75; $1.25, paper. 

3687. Bijou, S. W. Psychometric similarities 
between habitual criminals and psychotics. Dela. 
ware St. med. J., 1939, May. Pp. 4.—A batter 
of three tests—Stanford-Binet, Terman vocabulary, 
and Army performance scale—was administered 
to 55 recidivists. It was found that 91% of the 
group made their highest score on the Terman 
vocabulary test and their lowest on the Army per- 
formance scale. These results show that thes 
criminals are psychometrically similar to psychotics 
The implications of this finding are discussed.—? 
M. Gagné (Brown). 

3688. Boncour, P.G. Trastornos caracterolégicos 
y delincuencia. (Character disturbances and de 
linquency.) Arch. Med. leg. Identif., 1939, 9, 12! 
134.—In some instances character disturbances u! 
doubtedly intervene in the genesis of criminalit) 
directly and predominantly; in others, however 
they have only an indirect and secondary influence 
In the case of a crime which appears to be due to 
character anomaly, all the influences, endogenous 
and exogenous, which figure in the complex etiolog) 
must be considered.— M. E. Morse (Baltimore). 

3689. Buentello, E. La prevenci6n de la de- 
lincuencia en el medio escolar. (Prevention © 
delinquency in the school environment.) Aré 
Neurol. Pstquiat. Méx., 1939, 2, 249-262.—Buentel 
established a ‘“‘school cell of prevention’ in th 
school center of Michéac4n for the purpose of ear!) 
treatment of beginning conduct disorders. He re 
views the cases of 50 abnormal boys encountered 1 
the first four months of the work and urges the 
establishment of more ‘“‘cells” of the same kind— 
M. E. Morse (Baltimore). 

3690. Cox, W. B., & others. [Eds.] Handbook 
of American institutions for delinquent juveniles 
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INDUSTRIAL AND PERSONNEL PROBLEMS 


Vol. 2: Kentucky-Tennessee, 1940. New York: 
Osborne Association, 1940. Pp. 302. $1.25. 

3691. Levi Bianchini, M. Integridad psiqufca, 
inferioridad y delito. (Psychic integrity, inferiority 
and crime.) Arch. Med. leg. Identif., 1939, 9, 275- 
300.—A youth of 18 years and his brother 23 years 
1 were convicted of killing their aunt. The older 


Oi 


was normal mentally; the younger, however, showed 
an organic and mental inferiority due to congenital 


syphilis. The author believes that the feeling of 
inferiority works in a pathological direction only if 
it is not compensated or neutralized, and that an 
individual becomes a neurotic or a criminal only 
when he loses the capacity to compensate for feelings 

{ organic inferiority through normal mechanisms. 
At the time when such a person commits a crime, 
his conscience and freedom of action are seriously 
affected. —M. E. Morse (Baltimore). 

3692. Lotz, L. Der gefahrliche Gewohnheitsver- 
brecher. (The dangerous habitual criminal.) Krim. 
Abh., 1939, No. 41. Pp. 99.—A study of a group of 
dangerous habitual criminals disclosed that 83.5% 
had started their criminal career before the age of 21; 
that the percentage having psychopathic parents 
was greater than in the case of first offenders; that 
many came from large families, but few had large 
families of their own; that 29% came from a poor 
social environment and 27% from good homes; that 
50% showed character abnormalities and 14% 
leeble-mindedness; and that illegitimate birth was 
not a significant factor.—P. L. Krieger (Leipzig). 

3693. Loudet, O. Los {ndices médicos-psicol6g- 
icos y legales del estado peligroso. (The medico- 
psychological and legal indexes of the dangerous 
state.) Rev. Psiqutat. Uruguay, 1939, 4, No. 21, 
39-60. 

3694. Mennato, M. de. [Clinical observations on 
200 minors in the judicial reformatory of Nisida. ] 
Rass. Studi psichiat., 1938, 27, 1007-1025. 

3695. Puca, A. [Endocrine factors in the per- 
sonality of criminals. ] Rass. Studs psichiat., 1938, 
27, 1043-1052. 

3696. Selling, L.S. The réle of alcoholism in the 
commission of sex offenses. Med. Rec., N. Y., 
1940, 151, 289-291.—Male sex offenders numbering 
100 were divided into 3 categories: (1) those using 
liquor chronically, 8%; (2) those drinking sporadic- 
ally, 35%; and (3) those presumably sober at the 
time of the offense, 57%. No definitive conclusions 
were reached, but the clinical data obtained suggest 
that individual psychopathology is of greater im- 
portance in motivating sexual crime than alcohol 
itself —M. H. Erickson (Eloise Hospital). 

3697. Tébben, H. Atiologie und Diagnostik 
der Jugendkriminalitdt und der Einfluss der 
Ergebnisse solcher Forschungen auf die Einrichtun- 
gen des Rechts. (Etiology and diagnosis of juvenile 
criminality and the influence of such studies on 
gal practices.) Bl. Gefdéngnisk., 1939, 70, 179-209. 
—P. L. Krieger (Leipzig). 

3098. Wintsch, J. Les enfants délinquents. 
Velinguent children.) Lausanne: Payot, 1939.— 
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After a general introduction, the constitutional fac- 
tors and the conditioning factors are discussed. A 
further section presents numerous cases of different 
types: purely medical, feeble-minded, congenital 
psychopathic, neglected, etc. The final section 
considers the ways of dealing with the problem.— 
D. Shakow (Worcester State Hospital). 


3699. Zarncke, L. Sonderstrafvollzug fiir junge 
Psychopathinnen. (Special sentences for young 
psychopathic women.) Bl. Gefangnisk., 1939, 70, 
209-220.—In Germany, the normal punishment for 
adolescents offers good possibilities for restraining 
psychopathic women from working out their con- 
stitutional tendencies and for protecting young, 
mentally normal prisoners from their influence.— 
P. L. Krieger (Leipzig). 


[See also abstracts 3511, 3557, 3572, 3612, 3795. ] 
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3700. [Anon.] The accident repeater. Traffic 
Survey, 1938, 11. Pp. 77.—The traffic accident 
repeater in the Chicago Park District is usually a 
male driver; his residence is more frequently within 
the city than outside; his accidents occur under 
about the same light, weather, and road conditions 
as those of the non-repeater. Of the 40,359 drivers 
having at least one accident from 1935 through 1937, 
867 had 2, 97 had 3, 19 had 4, 4 had 5, 2 had 6, and 
1 had 7 accidents. It is recommended that all 
applicants for drivers’ licenses be required to pass 
physical and driving examinations. Appendix of 
statistical treatment.— F. W. Finger (Brown). 


3701. Bingham, W. V. Industrial psychology and 
government. J. appl. Psychol., 1940, 24, 1-9.—In- 
asmuch as the psychological problems encountered 
in industry are also met in government, there is as 
much need for the methods and findings of industrial 
psychology in the one as in the other. The studies 
made for the Civil Aeronautics Authority by McFar- 
land and his associates, O’Rourke’s studies of the 
classification and training of government workers, 
Dodge’s improvement of the gas mask and his 
studies on the selection of men for firing-control 
squads, and the work of the psychological examiners 
under Yerkes, are examples of the ways in which 
psychologists may effectively bring to bear their 
professional ability on government problems.—E. E. 
Ghisellt (California). 

3702. Blankenship, A.B. Does the question form 
influence public opinion poll results? J. appl. 
Psychol., 1940, 24, 27-30.—While the accuracy of the 
election-prediction type of public opinion poll has 
been demonstrated, that of the social-issue poll has 
still not been proven. To study the accuracy of the 
latter type of poll, ‘‘three thousand residents of 
Irvington, N. J., were asked whether they were in 
favor of, or opposed to, the proposed state amend- 
ment concerning the legalizing of horse racing and 
parimutuel betting, on which an election was to be 
held.”’ Five different question forms yielded from 
85% to 99% accuracy when compared with the 
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actual vote cast in the election.—E. E. Ghtsells 
(California). 

3703. Britt, S. H. Pedestrian conformity to a 
traffic regulation. J. abnorm. soc. Psychol., 1940, 35, 
114-119.—The frequencies of occurrence of acts 
which represented degrees of satisfaction of the 
purpose of pedestrian traffic regulations were plotted 
against F. H. Allport's “telic continuum.”” The 
curve representing the actions of the 11,339 pedes- 
trians observed in this study is not a typical J-curve, 
probably because of a mixture of the data on down- 
town and residential pedestrians, together with a 
mixture of the data on newness and oldness of the 
law. Other curves plotted suggest that conformity- 
producing factors are: greater amount of traffic in 
the downtown area, probability of the sudden ap- 
pearance of a traffic officer, and newness of the 
operation of the law. A special study of 63 persons 
suggests that complete non-conformity of pedestrians 
may be accounted for in part by the high percentage 
of non-drivers of automobiles among this group.— 
C. H. Johnson (Portland, Ore.). 


3704. Brotemarkle, R. A. The challenge to con- 
sulting psychology. /. appi. Psychol., 1940, 24, 
10-19.—‘‘ There are certain activities of the psychol- 
ogist which aid and abet the illegitimate use of his 
scientific findings."" In many cases research workers 
“add to the presentation of their factual data and 
the proper interpretation of the same, certain 
questionable discussions of so-called practical im- 
plications and even more dubious suggestions of 
It is this ‘‘shad- 


applications to human behavior.” 
owy section of science in which the quack finds his 


best working tools.’’ Furthermore, ‘‘the dangers 
which beset the most skilled workers in applied 
techniques are not lessened by any excuse that some 
one else will make the attempt at illegitimate pro- 
cedures if he does not yield to the temptation of 
‘trying’ something for which he is totally lacking in 
preparation and training.’"—E. E. Ghiselli (Cali- 
fornia). 

3705. Davis, J. G. W. Individual differences 
among psychological workers. Occup. Psychol., 
Lond., 1940, 14, 94-106.—This is a popular discus- 
sion of the abilities, interests, and temperamental 
differences of psychologists, with some contrasts 
between academic, clinical, and industrial psychoio- 
gists. It is contended that the first two groups follow 
the academic interest pattern that professors show 
on the Strong interest test, whereas the third group 
follows the interest pattern of the business man.— 
H. Moore (Mt. Holyoke). 


3706. Drake, C. A. Aptitude testing. Person. J., 
1940, 18, 340-345.—Performance tests designed to 
test aptitude for a particular job may be highly 
satisfactory even though the correlation with some 
criteria such as earnings may not be particularly 
high. The low correlations may be due to the pres- 
sure applied to hold down output. The tests should 
be designed to test all types of ability needed on the 
job, including perceptual as well as motor. The 
aptitude tests can, therefore, best be made after a 
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thorough time and motion analysis of the job, |; 
this has not been done, a motion picture with some 
timing device attached may be used for the analysis 
This new type of testing technique is less expensive 
than the older, more academic type.— /. B. Mitchel) 
(Mt. Pleasant Hospital, Iowa). 


3707. DuPlessis, G. L. Comments on visya| 
survey work among motorists and a preliminary 
report of an ocular survey made in Minneapolis, 
Amer. J. Optom., 1940, 17, 97-106.—Safe driving 
depends upon the motorist’s attitude, relevant physi 
ological factors, and skill and experience. A survey 
made by a corps of optometrists during the Minneap 
olis Century Celebration involved testing motorists 
and informing them of their ratings as good, fair 
or poor, with warnings that the latter scores indi 
cated a need for special caution. Tests were: limits 
of field in the 180° meridian for a 5 mm. object o 
the Ferree-Rand perimeter (120 to 160 scored fair 
visual acuity with and without glasses (20/50 1 
20/30, fair); sensitivity to glare tested with th 
glarometer (35 to 64, fair); speed of reaction t 
sound (21/120 to 40/120, fair); binocular vision wit! 
Keystone apparatus (suppression or lack of fusio 
fair; diplopia or monocular vision, poor); depi! 
perception (50 to 74%, fair); color vision (marke 
red or green defect, fair); brake speed test; know! 
edge of signs (2 errors in 10, fair). Scoring was 
admittedly generous, but is justified on the ground 
that experience frequently appears to be in conflict 
with more rigid criteria for rating driving safety- 
M. R. Stoli (Ohio State). 

3708. Frenzel, H. Das Ohr in seiner Bedeutung 
fiir das Fliegen. (The ear in its significance for 
aviation.) Z. ges. Neurol. Psychiat., 1939, 165, 
236-243.—The importance of the vestibular a 
paratus for flying lies not in its helping to maintain 
equilibrium, but in the disturbances of equilibriun 
that it causes in certain circumstances. There oc 
abnormally strong excitations of the vestibule whi 
lead to after-effects in the form of illusory motioi 
dizziness, and seasickness. Sudden head movements 
can also produce disturbances. Seasickness should 
not be attributed to the vestibule alone; it can be 
aroused by way of other receptors, especially thost 
of vision and deep sensibility, as well as by me 
chanically produced disturbances of circulation. | 
special oversensitivity of the vestibular apparatus 
preventing habituation to labyrinth stimuli, makes 
one unfit for aviation. Methods of detecting disorder 
or overexcitability of the vestibular apparatus ar 
discussed.—D. M. Purdy (Mills). 

3709. Harrell, W. Testing cotton mill supervisors. 
J. appl. Psychol., 1940, 24, 31-35.—“‘The Bernreuter 
Personality Inventory, Otis Seif-Administering E- 
amination, Higher Form, Moss, Hunt, and Omwakes 
Test of Social Intelligence, and the Strong Vocationa! 
Interest Blank were given to 42 supervisors for whom 
superiors’ ratings were obtained. .. . Only te 
correlation with Otis scores appears at all significant! 
(.37), and this is not high enough to be genera’) 
considered useful. . . . Supervisors are more '" 
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terested in people and business than in science or 
language." —E. E. Ghisellt (California). 

3710. Holliday, F. An investigation into the 
selection of apprentices for the engineering industry. 
Occup. Psychol., Lond., 1940, 14, 69-81.—The sub- 
‘ects in this study were 127 boys in engineering 

rms; they were divided into three groups: trade 
ap pprentices, engineering apprentices, and shop boys. 
Eight tests were given to the first two groups and 
three to the last, and the results were correlated 
with various criteria. Some of the correlations that 
resulted were: test battery and grades in drawing, 
659: test battery and grades in mathematics, .258; 
intelligence test and drawing grades, .067; intelli- 
gence test and mathematics grades, .553. Other 
results from the checks against criteria were: (1) 
In 41 cases the trade apprentices were graded on a 
j-point scale by the supervisors; the test battery 
misplaced only 5 of the group by more than one 
oint. (2) By the same method of comparison 

nly 6 of the 30 engineer apprentices were misplaced 
more than one point. (3) 10 of the shop boys who 
were in the lowest of three instructional classes were 
at the bottom of the list in the intelligence scores.— 

Moore (Mt. Holyoke). 


3711. Ibarrola, R., Mallart, J., & Ruiz-Castillo, L. 
La confeccién de profesiogramas para su aplicacién 
a la orientacién y seleccién profesional. (The con- 
‘“professiograms” for application in 
Psicotecnia, 
112-137.—The authors are attempting to 

velop a satisfactory data chart for assembling 
information about physical and vocational fitness 
to assist in vocational placement. There is an 

attempt to analyze the various trades into the es- 
sential physical and training requirements. This 
first article is a discussion of physiological character- 
istics and manner of examination, and the impor- 
tance of physical differences in different types of 
vork.—J. E. Bader (Letchworth Village). 


3712. Ichheiser, G. On certain conflicts in occu- 
ptional life. Occup. Psychol., Lond., 1940, 14, 107- 
l—Four classes of conflicts are discussed: (1) 
hose due to activities required by the occupation; 
the active person performs sedentary work, the 
olitary gregarious, the manual intellectual, and the 
mechanized” work at tasks that require frequent 
attitudinal changes; (2) conflicts of convictions, due 
a disparity between beliefs and practices, particu- 
rly in the sphere of economic convictions and busi- 
ess $ practices; (3) conflicts of ambition, due to a 
isparity between the actual and the imaginary; 
i conflicts of response, due to a difference between 
the desired social milieu and occupational associa- 
tions. The conflicts may sometimes be resolved by 
changing the occupation, at other times by the 
adoption of different attitudes toward the disliked 
Ccupation, at others by ‘moving the unwanted state 
) the margin of consciousness, and at others by 
wopting an ironical attitude toward the object 
‘one’s dislike and refusing to identify oneself with 
‘ie task.— HT. Moore (Mt. Holyoke). 
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3713. Mallart, J. La readaptacién social y pro- 
fesional de los mutilados e invélidos. (Social and 
vocational readaptation of the wounded and crip- 
pled.) Pstcotecnia, 1940, 1, 133-140.—A general 
plan for readaptation of the crippled must have two 
final aims: recovery of the maximum potentiality 
possible as a human being, compensating for defec- 
tive organs, and recovery of maximum capacity for 
production. Two classes of individuals can be 
distinguished: (1) those who require further medical 
treatment before vocational placement, and (2) 
those who require only readaptation. The second 
class is further subdivided into (a) those who can be 
adapted without further education (cases for psycho- 
technical workers), (b) those who need re-education 
before vocational placement (cases for educators), 
and (c) those who need complete re-education and 
vocational training before being placed (cases for all 
branches of work). Such problems are now of great 
social significance, and a number of institutions have 
been established for such purposes. The author 
points out important effects in the development of 
such a rehabilitation program, effects such as its 
value in facilitating placement at any time, its 
bringing to more notice the importance of education, 
and arousing more notice of the study of physical 
and mental defects—J. E. Bader (Letchworth 
Village). 

3714. Parney, F.S. A practical approach to super- 
vision of mental health in industry. IJndustr. Med., 
1940, 9, 72-77. 

3715. Rees, J. R. Psychological problems of in- 
dustry atwar. IJndustr. Welf., Lond., 1940, 22, 8-12. 


3716. Ros Jimeno, J. Economia y seleccién pro- 
fesional. (Economy and _ vocational selection.) 
Psicotecnia, 1940, 1, 128-133.—The writer discusses 
the present status of psychological techniques in 
vocational selection. He notes that, as yet, aptitude 
tests cannot be considered of great value and much 
improvement can be expected. They can become of 
great value in the vocational field in aiding in the 
selection of workers with the maximum efficiency in 
their work, in determining fitness of workers, and 
thereby reducing the large numbers of accidents 
occurring during work, thus playing an important 
role in the economy of industries. There is also 
the question of finding work for those who have been 
disabled and are not able to compete for work. 
It is noted that there is a need for an eclectic criterion 
that takes into consideration certain moral principles 
as well as economic and biological factors.—J. E. 
Bader (Letchworth Village). 

3717. Rupp, H. Wege der Anlernung. (Ways of 
learning.) Arbettsschulung, 1939, 10, 89-96.—P. L. 
Krieger (Leipzig). 

3718. Ryder, F. A. Motor vehicle research at 
University of California: experiments on lights 
and visibility made. Calif. Highw. Patrolman, 
1939. Pp. 2.—This is the description of the equip- 
ment and procedure for measuring motor vehicle 
highway illumination, and for experiments with the 
visibility of colored light sources for motor vehicle 
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exterior lighting and the transmission and scattering 
of light in fog.— F. W. Finger (Brown). 

3719. Smith, M., & Leiper, M. A study of 
temporarily unemployed girls at a Junior Instruction 
Centre. Occup. Psychol., Lond., 1940, 14, 82-93.—A 
group of 100 girls at a J.I.C. (girls out of work for 
12 consecutive days and between ages 14 and 18) 
was compared with a control group of the same size 
in three ways: (1) duration of the first job, (2) aver- 
age number of changes during the first year of 
employment, (3) average amount of time spent in 
employment. The following table summarizes some 
of the results: 

(1) (2) 


0-4 wks. 33-52 wks. 90% -50% 
Bubdiee 25% 29 27 9 
Control 18 57 79 2 


Other significant differences were: (1) Over 25% of 
the control group and only 14% of the J.I.C. group 
had entered occupations that required training. 
(2) In the J.1.C. group 8% of the most intelligent 
third had left work at the end of one month, whereas 
36% of the lowest third had left; 72% of the most 
intelligent third worked at the first job longer than 
three months, but only 44% of the lowest third; 
20% of the highest third and 64% of the lowest 
averaged 24 jobs annually. (3) Those who changed 
jobs once or less in the first year averaged 184 on 
the McDougall dotting test, whereas 27% of those 
who scored less than 100 on the same test averaged 
four job changes per year. (4) The first year “rolling 
stone” tends to continue as such.—H. Moore (Mt. 
Holyoke). 

3720. Ullman, M. K. A note on overcoming stage 
fright among musicians. J. appl. Psychol., 1940, 
24, 82-84.—A training program based upon the 
principle of negative adaptation was found to be 
effective in reducing stage fright—E. E. Ghisells 
(California). 

3721. Wright, H. A. Personal adjustment in 
industry. Occupations, 1940, 18, 501-505.—Much 
of the difficulty with personnel in industry is due to 
failures to make adjustments between the informal 
spontaneous relations that grow up among workers 
and the organization of the plant. A system of 
personnel counseling has been set up in the Haw- 
thorne plant of the Western Electric Company, and 
it has been found of great value in promoting such 
adjustments. The couselor is trained to listen and 
to let the worker do most of the talking; he is in a 
special organization, outside the normal hierarchy, 
so that the worker may feel free to talk. The method 
is illustrated by several case studies.—H. Schlosberg 
(Brown). 


[See also abstracts 3302, 3330, 3386. ] 
EDUCATIONAL PSYCHOLOGY 
(incl. Vocational Guidance) 


3722. Alexander, W. P. The educationai needs 
of democracy. London: Univ. London Press, 1940. 
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Pp. ix + 108. 3/--—A group of brief lectures inclyd. 
ing “the psychological basis of education,” “the 
significance of individual factors,” ‘‘school organiza. 
tion based on the hierarchic theory,” “‘the backward 
child,” “methods of selection for post-primary 
education,” “the educational frontier.’"—R, Pp 
Willoughby (Brown). 

3723. [Anon.] Report on remedial reading, New 
York City high schools. New York: Board of 
Education, 1938. Pp. iii + 61. 

3724. Banerji, H. Reliability of repeated grading 
of English essays. IJndian J. Psychol., 1939, 14, 
43-50.—This study points out the unreliability jn 
grading essays in English. 15 examiners took part 
in the experiment. Reliability was practically the 
same whether the grading was done by impression 
or by a detailed scheme.—R. M. Gagné (Brown). 

3725. Barkley, K.L. The clinical plus the experi- 
mental emphasis in elementary work in psychology. 
J. Psychol., 1940, 9, 131-136.—The author urges the 
organization of laboratory work in_ psychology 
around the individualities and problems of the 
students themselves, rather than around the average 
person and general laws and principles. To illustrate 
the value of the clinical-experimental approach he 
describes an experimental procedure undertaken in 
an elementary class to overcome the fear of white 
rats in one of the students.— F. A. Mote, Jr. (Brown). 


3726. Boss, M. E. Arithmetic, then and now. 
Sch. & Soc., 1940, 51, 391-392.—Since it is often 
claimed that children now know the processes o! 
arithmetic less well than children did 20 years ago, a 
comparison was made of scores obtained by Judd 
in 1916 and scores on the same test given in 1938 
In 1916 the test was given to a random sampling o! 
pupils and in 1938 to a typically representative 
sampling of grades as measured by previous test 
scores. The total scores for each grade and nearly 
all the part scores were lower in 1938 than in 1916 
This may be partially explained by changes in the 
curriculum, which now delays the beginning o! 
arithmetic and postpones the teaching of its more 
difficult subject matter. Also the average age 0! 
8th-grade pupils is lower now and the group who 
remain in the grade until the end of the year | 
larger, which probably means that it is less selected 
The upper limit of the individual scores was as hig! 
in 1938 as in 1916, although the median was lower 
It may be concluded that the scores do not indicate 
lower efficiency in arithmetic, but that educationa! 
opportunity for the less gifted has increased.—.\/ 
Lee (Chicago). 

3727. Brown, G. A. The energies which develop 
the mind. J. educ. Res., 1940, 33, 613-617.—The 
author would have the organization of ideas to °° 
studied in school made a part of the present persona! 
experiences in the out-of-school life of the children— 
S. W. Fernberger (Pennsylvania). 

3728. Cast, B. M. D. The efficiency of different 
methods of marking English composition (Part lJ). 
Brit. J. educ. Psychol., 1940, 10, 49-60.—40 English 
compositions were graded by 12 examiners according 
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to four different methods: (1) the examiner’s habitual 
procedure, (2) the method of general impression, 
(3) the analytic method of allotting separate marks 
for specified qualities, and (4) Hartog’s achievement 
method. This part of the paper reports the results 
of statistical analysis of the data by correlating the 
marks by examiners and factorizing the results 
(P-technique) for each of the four methods. Evi- 
dence of a general factor (the true marks) responsible 
for the agreement of the examiners among them- 
selves, and accounting for 50% of the variance, is 
shown. There is suggested the probable existence 
of a second factor dividing the examiners into two 
opposing types, namely, those who mark better by 
the analytic and by the impressionistic methods, 
respectively. Applying the same correlation tech- 
nique, dichotomous types among the examinees 
appear. Among the four methods of marking used, 
the analytic method seems uniformly the best, while 
that of general impression, although discriminating 
more widely among the candidates, tends to stress 
superficial characteristics. Standardized procedures 
are generally more reliable than the examiner's 
habitual or preferred procedure.—R. C. Strassburger 
St. Joseph's College). 

3729. Corey, S. M., & Fahey, G. L. Inferring 
type of pupil mental activity from classroom ques- 
tions asked. J. educ. Psychol., 1940, 31, 94-102.— 
Judges agreed fairly well on the thought implications 
{ student questions asked in class and on ranking 
various students on the basis of these questions.— 
R. M. Bellows (Maryland). 


3730. Davies, J. B. T. Age allowances in a 
junior scholarship examination. Brit. J. educ. 
Psychol., 1940, 10, 61-72.—Employing the method of 
separating the examination results of 10—11-year-old 
candidates into groups representing those born in 
each of the four quarters of the year, with a smooth- 
ing and correction of the data, sliding scales of age 
allowances depending on the candidate’s month of 
birth and his percentile rank were calculated. The 
data consisted of the arithmetic-English examination 
totals for samples of about 1000 children each year 
ver a period of four years. For the latter three of 
these years separate percentile rank - monthly 
bonuses have been computed for English and for 
arithmetic. These allowances vary not only with the 
subject but also with the yearly set of papers and 
with the candidate's position in the list. Analysis 
{ the three years’ results has demonstrated the 
soundness of the method.—R. C. Strassburger (St. 
Joseph's College). 

3731. Drake, R. M. The effect of teaching the 
vocabulary of algebra. J. educ. Res., 1940, 33, 601- 
610—An attempt to determine the effect of the 
teaching of the vocabulary of algebra upon 9th- 
grade achievement in that subject. Two tests were 
‘ormulated to determine the words and expressions 
\itamiliar to the student at the beginning of the unit 
and also to measure his improvement. Remedial 
“ercises were employed with the experimental sec- 
ion and were omitted for the control section. From 
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6 schools, 205 matched pairs of pupils were employed 
in the experiment. The results show that “with but 
few exceptions the pupils in the vocabulary groups 
achieved higher scores on the achievement tests than 
did the pupils in the control groups. On the units 
for which the results for several schools were com- 
bined, the differences were in all cases in favor of the 
vocabulary group and were highly significant.”’ 
This effect was greatest for simultaneous equations, 
special products and factoring, and powers, roots 
and radicals—S. W. Fernberger (Pennsylvania). 


3732. Evjen, V. H. Evaluating the adjustment of 
school children. J. educ. Sociol., 1940, 13, 323-335. 
—A behavior frequency rating scale (under the 
title ‘‘Rating of Behavior’’) was devised in the hope 
that it ‘would help to satisfy some of the short- 
comings which make for the inadequate relationship 
between the school and the court as well as other 
social-work agencies."” An attempt was made to 
develop a rating scale applicable to school situations. 
On it a child’s behavior is rated according to the 
frequency of observations of the type of activity 
listed. 33 items are including for rating.—D. G. 
Ryans (Cooperative Test Service). 

3733. Greene, E. B. Vocabulary profiles of 
groups in training. J. educ. Res., 1940, 33, 569-575. 
—The Michigan vocabulary profile test is composed 
of 240 multiple-choice items chosen from 8 fields: 
human relations, commerce, government, physical 
science, biological science, fine arts, and sport. 
Results were obtained from four high-school classes 
and for four art-college classes from several univer- 
sities, and also for groups of graduate nurses, first- 
year medical students, engineering seniors, business- 
administration seniors, graduate students in educa- 
tion, and students in public administration. The 
results show that the high-school and college norms 
show differences which are typical of various levels 
of achievement and selection. Also three of the 
specialized groups (graduate nurses, engineering 
seniors, and first-year medical students) gave 
profiles which were easily distinguished from all other 
groups. The three other specialized groups (busi- 
ness-administration seniors and graduate students 
in education and in public administration) gave 
similar profiles, which were, however, sufficiently 
different to make classification possible from test 
scores alone.—S. W. Fernberger (Pennsylvania). 


3734. Harris, D. Factors affecting college grades: 
a review of the literature, 1930-1937. Psychol. 
Bull., 1940, 37, 125-166.—The author presents a 
detailed classification and summary of the results 
(primarily correlations) of studies of the relationship 
between college grades and intelligence, high school 
grades, physical data, personality, interests, atti- 
tudes, high school factors other than grades, study 
habits, teaching methods and conditions, incentives 
and direct motivation, amount of course work taken, 
curricula and occupational choice, and extra-curri- 
cular factors. Methodological faults in such studies 
are still plentiful. 328 references—A. W. Melton 
(Missouri). 
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3735. Hill, M. E. The education of backward 
children. Pp. 174. 5s. London: Harrap, 1939.— 
In the introductory chapter the chief education 
officer of the borough of Southend-on-Sea, H. B. 
Watson, describes the survey made of the scholastic 
attainments of cross-sections, made at the ages of 
7+, 11+ and 14 years, of the total primary school 
population of the borough. This gave an idea of the 
number of seriously retarded children who must be 
dealt with. The schools were then reorganized so 
that, in time and as far as accommodation permitted, 
at least one small special class of not more than 30 
children was provided in the infants’, junior, and 
senior department of each school. As far as possible 
specially trained teachers were in charge of these 
classes; and they were advised and supervised by 
the educational psychologist, Miss Hill. In the 
remainder of the book the latter describes (1) the 
tests used for diagnosing retardation in arithmetic 
and reading (the Southend tests), and for measuring 
intelligence; (2) the methods of teaching employed 
in the special classes for infants, juniors and seniors. 
As far as possible, the children’s individual activity 
was encouraged both in acquiring the basic skills and 
in the more generalized “projects’’; and in the 
younger children every opportunity was given for 
fantasy expression—M. D. Vernon (Cambridge, 
England). 

3736. Jarncke,L. Die Erziehung des geschlechts- 
kranken Kindes. Ein sozialpidagogische Studie. 


(The education of the child with venereal disease. 


A study in social education.) Leipzig: Liihe, 1939. 
Pp. 123. RM. 2.80.—M. E. Morse (Baltimore). 


3737. Jarvie, L. L. The interpretation of case 
studies. Occupations, 1940, 18, 488-494.—A des- 
cription of the use of case studies at the Rochester 
Athenaeum and Mechanics Institute-—H. Schlos- 
berg (Brown). 

3738. Johnson, E. C. School military training 
reconsidered. Sch. & Soc., 1940, 51, 261-268.— 
In 1929 the World Federation of Education Associa- 
tions adopted a policy opposing military training 
in schools. World conditions have changed since 
then, and arguments again arise regarding this 
question. Although it is contended that such 
training would make for military preparedness, 
official reports have stated that there is no value in 
school drills. Psychologically it may favor the 
development of soldiers, but do we want this type of 
indoctrination in this country? Again, arguments 
for the physical training value of military drill 
have been repeatedly met by Sargent and other 
experts, who claim that such activity is not only 
worthless but harmful to growing boys; nor have 
obedience, character, or even patriotism been found 
to be developed or aided by regimentation. As in 
1929, no valid argument can be found in support of 
school military training.—M. Lee (Chicago). 

3739. Jones, W. J. Measuring some outcomes 
of a field-study experience. Educ. Res. Bull., Ohio 
St. Univ., 1940, 19, No. 2, 31-47.—13 University of 
West Virginia Demonstration High School students 
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(8 seniors and 5 juniors, 4 girls and 9 boys) were se. 
lected to go to New York to study problems of , 
metropolitan urban community. All were children 
of miners (age range 16 to 19 years) and represented 
six nationalities. Two days prior to departure, , 
scale-of-beliefs test, social-problems test, interpre. 
tation-of-data test and nature-of-proof test were 
administered to the travel group (median IQ 100 
and to a matched group (median IQ 89) not taking 
the trip. These tests were repeated upon return 
from New York. The travel group gained in liberal. 
ism 2 percentage points more than the home group, 
decreased in conservatism 3 percentage points more 
than the home group, and showed no change in 
uncertainty; the home group increased in uncer. 
tainty. Both groups increased in consistency. The 
test of social problems indicated that 10 of the 13 
travel students were more comprehensive in thinking 
following their return. After the trip the travel 
group showed a slight tendency more often to defend 
human values, to affirm a compromise viewpoint and 
to support it rather consistently with reasons likewise 
characterized by compromise. Both before and 
after the trip the travel group exceeded by 15 percent 
the general accuracy of the home group in judging 
accuracy of statements, but both groups were less 
cautious at the second testing. The travel grou 
improved in accurately sensing the relevance of 
evidence to conclusions, ability to pick the critical 
assumptions upon which conclusions rested, and 
ability to appraise the truth or falsity of the argu- 
ment. The author roughly describes the tests 
tabulates the results, and enumerates other minor 
findings —M. V. Louden (Pittsburgh). 


3740. Keliher, A. V. What shall we do about 
hatred? Progr. Educ., 1939, 16, 485-487.—(Child 
Develpm. Abstr. XIV: 494). 


3741. Keys, N. The value of group test 1Q’s for 
prediction of progress beyond high school. J. ew 
Psychol., 1940, 31, 81-93.—Of 1112 boys and girls 
who took the Terman group test before they were 
15 years old, 290 later entered the University 0! 
California. The mean IQ of this group was 116 
The mean IQ for those who did not graduate was 
112; for those who graduated, 118; for those wh 
graduated with honors, 125. Correlation between 
these IQ's and college grades was .35 + .04. Bib- 
liography.— R. M. Bellows (Maryland). 

3742. Kibbe, D.E. [Ed.] Improving the reading 
program in Wisconsin schools. Madison: State 
Department of Public Instruction, 1939. Pp. 60. 


3743. La Rue, D. W. Educational psychology. 
New York: Nelson, 1939. Pp. xi + 397. $2.50- 
Under the subtitle ‘Personality and What Shapes 
It,”” which is the dominant theme throughout, this 
is a presentation in a simple style, with numerous 
informal illustrations and lacking in_ technica! 
terminology, of the basic principles of child culture. 
Recognizing the fundamental problem as the uncer 
standing of the specific personality of the child, 
supplemented by the formulation of a plan for !s 
most effective development, the author treats 0! 
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ysual content of the introductory course under 21 
chapter headings. An appendix offers a guide to the 
rating of propensities in the study of the young, 
with a reproduction of the Vineland social maturity 
scale in full—R. C. Strassburger (St. Joseph's 
College). 

3744. Lorge, I. Never too late to learn: some 
findings concerning interests and attitudes in adult 
education. J. Amer. Ass. Univ. Wom., 1937, 27-32. 
—Tests of intelligence and learning ability indicated 
that advancing age involves a slower rate of learn- 
ing rather than a decreased capacity—F. W. 
Finger (Brown). 

3745. Mathews, L. H. An item analysis of 
measures of teaching ability. J. educ. Res., 1940, 
33, 576-580.—The criterion of teaching ability used 
in the present investigation was a composite index 
derived from the measurable changes produced in 
7th- and 8th-grade pupils by 57 teachers of the 
social sciences over a 6-month period. For this 
purpose the students were tested with a battery of 
6 tests already reported in the literature, to which 
were added two specially constructed tests to 
measure the objectives of two specified 3-week units 
of work (safeguarding public health and community 
panning). The results were treated by the upper- 
lower thirds method of statistical treatment. The 
results indicate that, of the 1675 items of which the 
ill tests were composed, only 68 items, or slightly 
over 4%, possess statistical significance or discrimi- 
nating power in terms of the criterion of teaching 
No single 


ability adopted for this investigation. 
test had over 12% of its items of satisfactory dis- 
criminating power, and 39% of all of the items were 


found to have negative discriminating power. The 
testsemployed were: American Council psychological 
examination, Teachers College psychological ex- 
amination, American Council civics test, Morris 
trait index L, Torgerson teacher-pupil relationship, 
Bernreuter personality inventory, Washburne social 
adjustment inventory, Hartman social-attitudes 
test, orientation test, Yeager scale, and Wrightstone 
scale of civic beliefs —S. W. Fernberger (Pennsyl- 
vania). 


3746. Mathieu, J. Erziehung sum _ exakten 
Arbeiten durch die psychokritische Methodik— 
dargestellt an dem Beispiel der Einfachstschulung. 
Training for exact work by the psychocritical 
method, illustrated with an example from very 
simple training.) Arbettsschulung, 1939, 10, 81-88.— 
P. L. Krieger (Leipzig). 

3147, Meek, L. H. The immediate social rela- 
tions of teachers. Educ. Meth., 1939, 18, 394-398.— 
Educ. Abstr. IV: 738). 

3748. Middleton, W. C. The attitude of medical 
schools toward the undergraduate course in ab- 
tormal psychology for pre-medical students. J. 
aonorm. soc. Psychol., 1940, 35, 126-127.—14 re- 
spondents from medical schools indicated that they 
‘ought instruction in abnormal psychology for 
pre-medical students was advisable; 11 thought it 
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was not advisable. Chief objections were: the pre- 
medical student cannot profit from a course in 
abnormal psychology, as he has not had any medical 
preparation; a course in abnormal psychology should 
be taught by a psychiatrist, as abnormal psychology 
is too closely related to psychiatry, which is now 
required in all medical schools; abnormal psychology 
may develop in many pre-medical students a morbid 
interest in the subject; the course in abnormal 
psychology puts an additional academic load upon 
the pre-medical student, who is already weighted 
down by numerous required subjects—C. H. 
Johnson (Portland, Ore.). 

3749. Myers, G. C. Emotions as allies or enemies 
in learning. Proc. 5th Conf. Child Res. Clin. Woods 
Sch., 1939, 24-30. 


3750. Oberlin, D.S. The effects of treatment for 
reading disability. A case study. Delaware St. med. 
J., 1939, May. Pp. 3.—The report of a case of a 
7-year-old boy with a marked reading disability. 
The boy was found to be left-handed, and to have a 
pronounced tendency to read words from right to 
left. Remedial coaching took the form of breaking 
down written material into single letters, and pro- 
ceeding to one-syllable words and to families of 
syllables. Considerable improvement is reported 
after 6 months’ retraining —R. M. Gagné (Brown). 


3751. Psychol. Div. Clarke Sch. Deaf. Studies 
in the psychology of the deaf. No. I. Psychol. 
Monogr., 1940, 52, No. 1. Pp. 153.—This mono- 
graph contains a series of reports of investigations 
carried on at the Clarke School for the Deaf at 
Northampton, Mass. The first chapter contains a 
summary of preliminary studies made by Margarete 
Eberhardt under the direction of Koffka. Jean L. 
Sykes, under the direction of Fritz Heider, contri- 
butes a study on the spontaneous vocalizations of 
young deaf children. The remainder of the mono- 
graph contains the results of four investigations 
conducted by Fritz and Grace Heider, namely, a 
comparison of color sorting behavior of deaf and 
hearing children, phonetic symbolism of deaf 
children, a comparison of sentence structure of deaf 
and hearing children, and an experimental investiga- 
tion of lip-reading. The investigators found among 
other things that ‘deaf children select colors over 
wider range than hearing children of the same ages.” 
“The deaf can experience the symbolic character of 
their own speech” and “‘their experience is in many 
cases similar’’ to those who hear. ‘The sentences 
of the deaf were shorter, both in number of words 
and in number of clauses than those of the hearing,”’ 
and on the whole the sentence structures of the 
deaf resembled those of less mature hearing children. 
“Motion picture tests of lip-reading were found to be 
highly reliable. The rank order of children in lip- 
reading performances remains constant to a high 
degree over periods of several years.”"—K. F. 
Muenzinger (Duke). 

3752. Richardine, Sister, & Wilson, F. T. A 
reading activity in grade one. Elem. Engl. Rev., 
1938, 15, 170-178.—An analysis of the vocabulary 
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used by first graders in keeping a daily school diary 
record under supervision shows a total of 3407 
running words plus 280 numerals and 39 letter sym- 
bols. There were 603 different words used. 59% 
of the words appeared only once in the diary. The 
children frequently reread the diary spontaneously. 
—F, W. Finger (Brown). 

3753. Rickett, H. W. Achievements in elemen- 
tary biology. Sch. & Soc., 1940, 51, 284-288.—A 
true-false questionnaire on elementary biological 
facts given to students at the beginning and end of a 
freshman course in biology shows astonishing ig- 
norance and confused thinking, which is still present 
though decreased in the second test. There was no 
difference between those who had had previous 
work in biology and those who had not. The con- 
clusion may be drawn that the striking dearth of 
elementary biological knowledge of entering fresh- 
men can be removed only by something more direct 
and personal than the usual lecture or orientation 
course.—M. Lee (Chicago). 


3754. Sayre, H. M. Teaching reading in the 
current events class. J. educ. Res., 1940, 33, 561- 
568.—High school students in a number of cities 
were given reading exercises in connection with 
current events classes. Three forms of experiments 


using various forms of reading tests were employed. 
In one experiment 4531 of the 6345 pupils tested 
showed gains in reading from being subjected to the 
training procedure from October to January, and 
nearly 2000 of these showed gains of from .6 to more 


than 3 years. In another experiment, with 40 
classes in widely different parts of the country using 
reading procedures in current events classes for a 
single semester, 28 showed a raised class median 
score for reading comprehension; the median was 
lower in 10 classes and the same for the other 2 
classes. Similarly for 20 classes tested, the median 
score for rate of reading was increased in 19 cases 
and was lower for only one case. The author con- 
cludes that “so simple an expedient will nearly 
double the rate of gain in reading ability normally 
expected.’’"—S. W. Fernberger (Pennsylvania). 

3755. Scarlet, W. The reading program in New 
York City. High Points, 1940, 22, 12—21.—(Educ. 
Abstr. V: 438). 

3756. Seipt, I. S. Training the exceptional child 
for social efficiency. Train. Sch. Bull., 1939, 36, 
133-142.—Throughout modern literature on excep- 
tional children we find emphasis on social inadequacy 
as the chief diagnostic measure. From the stand- 
point of treatment our primary approach should be 
toward the improvement of social proficiency. A 
carefully planned program of recreation and athletics 
helps the exceptional child to take his place in his 
social group with less conspicuousness. Various 
kinds of handwork provide an entering wedge into 
socialized activity. Training for social efficiency, 
whether in the field of locomotion, communication, 
self-help, self-direction, occupation, or socialization, 
should be the concern of school and home.—E. M. 
Achilles (New York City). 
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3757. Sievers, C. H. The University of Wichit, 
reading clinic diagnostic and remediation program. 
Univ. Wichita Bull., 1939, 14, 7-36.—(Educ. Absir 
V: 439). 

3758. Sims, J. G., Jr. Paid tellers don’t tel, 
Fort Worth, Texas: Author, Box 652, 1939. Pp. 112 
$1.00, paper—Comments on education and social 
psychology.—R. R. Willoughby (Brown). 


3759. Sisk, H. L. A multiple factor analysis of 
mental abilities in the freshman engineering curr- 
culum. J. Psychol., 1939, 9, 165-177.—This stud) 
was carried out to discover whether factors ex 
tracted by the centroid method can be given psy- 
chological meaning by introducing a criterion, a 
battery of 5 psychological tests, into the matrix t 
be factored, with particular reference to the factors 
and their amount necessary to account for achieve. 
ment in 9 courses of a mechanical engineering curzi- 
culum. 105 freshmen in the engineering program 
at Cornell University provided the course grades and 
the psychological test scores. Results show that 3 
factors are present in the freshman engineering curti- 
culum, one of which is common to all except wood- 
work and is not present in the psychological examina- 
tion. The latter factor has been tentatively called a 
study or interest factor. To give meaning to the 
factors extracted, the criterion should be of broader 
scope and more reliable.—F. A. Mote, Jr. (Brown 


3760. Spache, G. A critical analysis of various 
methods of classifying spelling errors. I. J. edw 
Psychol., 1940, 31, 111-134.—A system for more 
objective analysis and classification of spelling errors 
is proposed. Bibliography of 47 titles—R. 1 
Bellows (Maryland). 

3761. Stubbins, T. E. The prognostic values of 
the subjects of a secondary school entrance exan- 
ination. Brit. J. educ. Psychol., 1940, 10, 16-24- 
The correlation of each of the four parts of a second 
ary school entrance examination consisting 
attainment tests in English and arithmetic, an 
intelligence test, and including an _ elementary 
school head master’s estimate mark, with the re 
sults in each of the nine subjects in the subsequent 
school certificate examination is reported for tw 
groups of candidates, each numbering some 1‘) 
boys. By way of demonstrating the relative prog 
nostic values of the various parts of the entranct 
examination, allowance being made for their high 
intercorrelations, regression coefficients and coeli- 
cients of multiple correlation are shown. It is te 
vealed that entrance examination English results 
are the most reliable in predicting marks in te 
majority of the school subjects; that the head 
master’s marks have practically no such value; that 
the intelligence test best estimates success 
mathematics and physics; and that arithmetic 
marks by themselves are of little use for predictive 
purposes regarding success in school certilicatt 
mathematics. The paper stresses the particuid! 
scope of applicability of these conclusions.—X. ‘ 
Strassburger (St. Joseph's College). 
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3762. Thorndike, E.L. Increasing knowledge and 
rationality about economics and business. Teach. 
Coll. Rec., 1940, 41, 587-594.—J. M. Stalnaker 
Princeton). 

3763. Tireman, L. S., & Woods, V. E. Note on 
the influence on the validity of a vocabulary test of 
the method of indicating responses. J. educ. 
Psychol., 1940, 31, 153-154.—Analysis of vocabulary 
test responses of grade school children suggests that 
the procedure of marking a selected number on the 
margin of the test page, rather than underlining the° 
choice, may reduce validity of the test—R. M. 
Bellows (Maryland). 

3764. Toops, H. A. The prediction of college- 
going. Sch. & Soc., 1940, 51, 257-261.—Since 
colleges are the only institutions which seriously 
attempt to train the leaders the country so greatly 
needs, every effort should be made to insure the best 
material going to college. Although college at- 
tendance has not decreased with the population 
curve, its increase since the depression has been slow 
and irregular. The University of Ohio is studying 
the records of high school seniors to find out what 
ariables are associated with going to college. The 
chief ones so far determined are geographical loca- 
tion, religion, and education and occupation of the 
parents. Family and community attitudes are 
apparently more important than economic factors. 
Children who have received honors in high school 
and participated in extra-curricular activities are apt 
to go to college as well as those with good intelli- 
gence, though only half of the brightest children go. 
Further questions remain to be studied, as does also 
the application of the findings to college policies.— 
M. Lee (Chicago). 

3765. Traxler, A. E. The status of research in 
remedial reading. Engl. J. Suppl., 1939, April, 3-20. 
—(Educ. Abstr. 1V: 732). 


3766. Traxler, A. E. The correlation between 
achievement scores and school marks in an inde- 
pendent school for boys. J. appl. Psychol., 1940, 24, 
58-63.—Correlations are reported between various 
Cooperative achievement tests and grades in com- 
parable school subjects. The average correlation 
between the literary comprehension tests and grades 
in English was found to be .44, between French 
tests and grades in French .53, between German tests 
and grades in German .79, between Latin tests and 
grades in Latin .64, between mathematics tests and 
grades in mathematics .65, and between science tests 
and grades in science .61.—E. E. Ghiselli (California). 

3767. Troyer, M. E. The selection of students for 
the profession of teaching. J. educ. Res., 1940, 33, 
%$1-593.—Description of selection methods em- 
ployed at Syracuse University, including considera- 
tion of training and interests, etc., health examina- 
tion and physical and sensory defects, tests for 
‘nglish usage and contemporary affairs, and indi- 
vidual interviews. Comparison with students in 
other departments of the university indicate that 
‘hose admitted to the school of education by this 
Plan are markedly superior in intelligence (as 
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measured by the Ohio Psychological Association 
examination) and in English and knowledge of 
current events.—S. W. Fernberger (Pennsylvania). 

3768. Uhlig, H. Gehérlosenschule—Schwerhiri- 
genschule. (Schools for the deaf and for the hard of 
hearing.) Dtsch. Sonderschule, 1939, 6, 481-486.— 
Children who are not completely deaf-mute should 
be separated from those whose affliction is complete 
and taught by ear, because they can learn to com- 
municate without the use of sign language.—P. L. 
Krieger (Leipzig). 

3769. [Various]. Differences in emphasis on 
experiences and concepts in readers. Pittsb. Schs., 
1939, 13, 65—98.—(Educ. Abstr. 1V: 623). 

3770. Vidoni, G. Per “l’orientamento”’ negli 
alunni della scuola media. (Vocational selection 
among graduates of the middle school.) Riv. 
Psicol. norm. pat., 1939, 35, 380-386.—An outline 
for a personality study of graduates of technical 
schools.—T. M. Abel (New York City). 

3771. Wells, F. L. Educational objectives in the 
coliege. J. Psychol., 1940, 9, 49-58.—This paper 
recommends an inquiry into the worthwhileness of 
the American college from various standpoints, such 
as the economic and the professional, and its worth- 
whileness for students of differing ability and objec- 
tives. The author closes with a discussion of instru- 
ments and techniques useful in this particular type 
of mental measurement.—F. A. Mote, Jr. (Brown). 


3772. Wilson, G. M. Do approximations some- 
times serve equally well? J. educ. Res., 1940, 33, 
611-612.—The author urges the use of approxima- 
tions rather than the detailed and exact report of 
statistical work in the educational field, especially 
when the reports are made for the use of teachers 
without special statistical training —S. W. Fern- 
berger (Pennsylvania). 

3773. Zwanziger, F. Der derzeitige Stand des 
deutschen Schwerhirigen- und Sprachheilwesens— 
wie es ist und wie es werden soll. (The present 
state of instruction for the hard of hearing and speech 
defectives in Germany, as it is and as it must be- 
come.) Dtsch. Sonderschule, 1939, 6, 477-481.—An 
— is being made to consolidate special instruc- 
tidn for handicapped children and to educate each 
to the full extent of his individual capacity. The 
goal is a full 12-year school for the hard of hearing 
and a school for the correction of speech disorders, 
for which the teachers should be specially trained.— 
P. L. Krieger (Leipzig). 


[See also abstracts 3415, 3494, 3499, 3544, 3552, 
3571, 3596, 3602, 3618, 3669, 3677, 3685, 3689, 
3711, 3716, 3785, 3809, 3832. ] 
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3774. Brown, A. W. The development and 
standardization of the Chicago Non-verbal Examina- 
tion. J. appl. Psychol., 1940, 24, 36-47.—An intel- 
ligence test was devised for use with deaf children, 
children who have language and reading difficulties, 
and adults with similar handicaps. Only material 
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was selected for the test which could be administered 
by pantomime directions intelligible to first- or 
second-grade children, and which had a wide enough 
range of difficulty so that some was easy enough 
for 6-year-olds and some sufficiently difficult for 
superior adults. The test-retest reliability was found 
to be .92. Correlations obtained between test 
score and age ranged from .57 to .81, and with other 
intelligence tests from .51 to .82. Groups of mentally 
retarded children were found to have about the 
same rating on this test as on the Stanford-Binet.— 
E. E. Ghiselli (California). 

3775. Buyse, R. Valor y limites de los tests en 
psicologia experimental. (Value and limitations of 
tests in experimental psychology.) Psicotecnta, 
1940, 1, 102-111.—The article is a discussion of the 
development of mental tests, a summary of the 
requirements of a test, types of deficiencies found in 
them, and the practical value of tests. A summary 
of the problems discussed is as follows: (1) need for 
complete and precise determination of educative 
ends with analyses of material and training, (2) es- 
tablishment of reliability and validity of the pro- 
cedure of investigation (such as sufficient number of 
subjects, special cases, etc.), and (3) attaining the 
maximum objectivity in the recording system, ob- 
servation, and interpretation —J. E. Bader (Letch- 
worth Village). 

3776. Child Study Association of America. Intel- 
ligence testing today. Child Study, 1930-1940, 17, 
46-50. 

Child 


3777. Crider, B. A new tapping test. 
Develpm., 1940, 11, 69-70.—C. N. Cofer (Brown). 

3778. Hoakley, Z. P. A comparison of the results 
of the Stanford and Terman-Merrill revisions of the 


Binet. J. appl. Psychol., 1940, 24, 75-81.—A group 
of 350 defective children were tested both on the 
Stanford-Binet and the Terman-Merrill Binet, 
form M. Correlations from .81 to .93 were found 
between the two tests. The IQ's obtained from the 
new tests were found not to give as consistent a 
picture of mental growth as the Heinis personal 
constant.—E. E. Ghiselli (California). 

3779. Komjathy, Z., & Schiller, P. Ertelem- 
probék szerkeztese. (Construction of intelligence 
tests.) Mag. psychol. Ssle, 1938, 10, 141-157.—The 
author discusses the methods of standardization of 
intelligence tests and illustrates it with some con- 
crete examples.—A. Angyal (Worcester State Hos- 
pital). 

3780. Leiter, R. G. The Leiter international 
performance scale, vol. I. Pp. ix +95. Santa 
Barbara, Calif.: Santa Barbara State College Press, 
1940. $2.00.—This non-language scale, which is 
made up of 68 separate tests, is designed to be most 
useful for children between the ages of 5 and 12 
years. The time required for the examination 
varies from 30 minutes for the 6-year-olds to one 
hour and a half at the high school level. The scoring 
is objective, either right or wrong. Mental age 
and IQ may be computed. This volume includes 
the general instructions for the application of the 
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scale. Volume II (to be published) will presen; 
the standardization data, both for the individyal 
tests and for the scale as a whole. Volume III (to 
be published) will present the problems which this 
scale will be useful in solving, and some of the find. 
ings in the racial and clinical fields. The Principles 
of non-language testing and the relationship of the 
non-verbal to the verbal test will be the subject of 
Volume IV (to be published).—J. T. Evans (Butler 
Hospital). 

3781. Mukerji, N. P. An investigation of ability 
in work in groups and in isolation. Brit. J. Psychol, 
1940, 30, 352—356.—31 trained subjects (18 boys 
and 13 girls) were given cancellation and naming. 
capitals tests working in mixed groups and also in 
isolation. Ability in group work exceeded that in 
isolation by about 20%, but more among boys than 
among girls, although the average score of the girls 
was higher than that of the boys. Absolute oscilla. 
tion between successive individual measures was 
positively related to ability, was greater in group 
work than in isolation, and was practically equal 
for girls and boys. Relative oscillation, measured 
in terms of the subject’s total output, was negatively 
related to ability (i.e. the better subjects oscillated 
relatively less), but was greater in group work than 
in isolation. It was also greater in the case of girls 
working in groups than with boys working in groups. 
—M. D. Vernon (Cambridge, England). 

3782. Porter, E. H. A method of organizing test 
materials of the Kuhlmann tests of mental develop- 
ment. J. appl. Psychol., 1940, 24, 92-95.—Descrip- 
tion of a method for mounting and presenting the 
Kuhlmann mental test material—E. E. Ghiselli 
(California). 

3783. Price, E. J. J. The nature of the practical 
factor (F). Brit. J. Psychol., 1940, 30, 341-351.—A 
series of verbal and performance intelligence tests 
and space-factor tests was administered to 85 male 
university students. Analyses of the scores by the 
Spearman and Thurstone methods both point to 
the same conclusion, namely that the second factor 
in performance tests is the same as that in K-factor 
tests. The K-factor of Koussi’s study seems to be 
the same as the F-factor in Alexander's. It seems 
best to retain the designation K to stand for the 
factor in either performance tests or in paper-and- 
pencil ‘“‘form-relations” tests, since what is ap- 
parently critical in both tests is the cognition an¢ 
operation of “form-relations."’ This applies for 
students; for children, something intrinsic to per 
formance might be critical. The analysis makes !t 
clear that there is not a group factor running throug! 
all performance tests, for the second-factor satura 
tions of the Woolley blindfold test and the Alexander 
Passalong test are negligible or non-existent. The 
K-factor is not involved in the Passalong test, whic 
calls for that kind of thinking which is covered }) 
the g-factor, and does not involve form and shape 
and spatial relations. The Woolley test also failed 
to show correlation with any other than the g-factor 
—M. D. Vernon (Cambridge, England). 
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3784. Rheingold, H. L., & Perce, F.C. Compari- 
son of ratings on the original and the revised Stan- 
ford-Binet intelligence scales at the borderline and 
mental defective levels. Proc. Amer. Ass. ment. Def., 
1939, 44, No. 2, 110-119.—Scales were administered 
consecutively. Form L of the revised scale was used. 
Cases numbered 100, with IQ’s between 50 and 82 on 
form L and ages between 4 and 17 years. Cases had 
been referred to the Institute for Juvenile Research 
in Chicago for a variety of reasons. Close agreement 
was shown between the mental ages and the IQ's on 
both scales. In approximately two thirds of the 
cases 1Q’s did not differ by more than 4 points. 
Half of the cases showed the original Stanford- 
Binet 1Q lower than the form L IQ. There was a 
tendency for the form L IQ to be higher for subjects 
with 1Q’s between 70 and 82.—M. W. Kuenzel 
Children’s Home, Cincinnati). 


3785. Sharkey, V. J., & Dunlap, J. W. Study of 
the reliability and validity of the academic preference 
blank. J. educ. Psychol., 1940, 31, 103-110.—1459 
pupils in grades 6 to 9 inclusive were used to check 
the reliability and prognostic efficiency of forms A 
and B of the academic preference blank. Scores 
n the New Stanford achievement test, the Metro- 
pol'tan achievement test, and the Terman group 
test of mental ability were used as criteria. Each of 
the 10 subscores of the academic preference blank 
has substantial reliability. Validity is high enough 

ruse in group surveys. The blank measures some- 


hing (probably interest) in addition to intelligence. 


—R. M. Bellows (Maryland). 


3786. Super, D. E. The A.C.E. psychological 
examination and special abilities. J. Psychol., 1940, 
9, 221-226.—When the American Council on Educa- 
tion psychological examination, the Nelson-Denny 
reading test, the Cooperative survey test of mathe- 
matics, and the Minnesota clerical test were given 

123 high school juniors and seniors, the results 
ed the author to the following conclusion with 
regard to the A.C.E. scores: ‘‘Consideration of 

le guidance implications of these findings suggests 
that the quantitative scores are not suitable for the 
differential prediction of achievement in mathe- 

matical subjects, but may be of value in diagnosing 
and treating students with reading difficulties, 
whereas high linguistic scores are indicative of 
eneral academic ability.’"” The findings will fit 
her two-factor or group-factor theories —F. A. 
Mote, #. (Brown). 


7. Tarnéczy, T. Csoportos igaz-hamis test- 
rzngflatok gyors—é€s helyes értékelése. (A quick 
ad correct evaluation of true-false group tests.) 
log. psychol. Szle, 1938, 10, 180-186.—The author 
presents a statistical method for the evaluation of 

true-false test results for large groups.—A. Angyal 

Worcester State Hospital). 

3788. Wallin, J. E. W. The results of muitiple 
Binet re-testing of the same subjects. J. except. 
hild., 1940, 6, 211-222——Change in IQ points in 
the same indiv idual may be due to other causes than 
he poverty or stimulation of the environment. 
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Two subjects retested by the same individual showed 
striking fluctuations of mental development at 
different age levels. Fluctuations in physical condi- 
tion of the testee, restlessness and inattention during 
the administration of the tests, and imperfections in 
construction and scoring of the tests, are known to 
affect the score, hence it is possible that the empha- 
sis which the workers at the Iowa Child Welfare 
Research Station have placed upon environmental 
stimulation as affecting the IQ may be exaggerated. 
Inference from test findings regarding a child's 
intellectual ability should not be hastily reached. 
An IQ is merely an unknown quantity to be inter- 
preted in the light of all the synoptic findings bearing 
on the case and should never serve as an excuse for 
complacency or justification for inaction. Institu- 
tionalization should not be too hastily resorted to in 
the case of those testees who happen to rate poorly 
in a Binet test.—L. A. Averill (Worcester Teachers 
College). 


3789. Wang, C. K. A. An annotated bibliography 
of tests and scales. Vol.I. Peiping, China: Catholic 
Univ. Press, 1940. Pp. vi+ 725. $5.00.—The 
book contains 1776 items divided into Parts I, 
measurement of mental capacity (single tests, per- 
formance tests and form boards, tests of general 
intelligence); II, measurement of personality and 
character (7 sections); and III, measurement of 
vocational aptitudes and abilities (7 sections). Part 
TV. measurement of educational achievement, does 
not appear in this volume. The attempt was made 
to provide, for all tests in English published up to 
and including a part of 1939, author’s name, test 
name, date, appropriate group, description, reli- 
ability and validity, standardization and norms, 
publisher, price, references, and any other important 
information available; material on obsolete tests 
is included when possible. Supplementary material 
includes a section of addenda, a directory of pub- 
lishers, and subject and author indexes.—R. R. 
Willoughby (Brown). 


[See also abstracts 3336, 3416, 3420, 3549, 3601, 
3609. ] 
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3790. [Anon.] Bericht iiber die Arbeit des 
Laboratoriums fiir experimentelle Pidagogik an 
Universitat Athen, 1923-1938. (Report on the 
work of the laboratory for experimental education at 
the University of Athens, 1933-1938.) Z. pddag. 
Psychol., 1940, 41, 43-45.—The laboratory is 
devoted to the physiological, psychological and 
ethical study of the Greek child and utilizes the 
experimental school (primary to gymnasium) con- 
nected with the University, as well as the public 
and private schools. The publications are grouped 
under the headings: physiological and psychological 
development (including differences between children 
of northern and southern races) ; methodology (adap- 
tation of the Binet and Terman tests to Greek 
children, etc.); and testing of new educational 





3791-3802 


theories in the experimental school—M. E. Morse 
(Baltimore). 

3791. Bakwin, H., & Bakwin, R. M. Growth, 
development and care of the child. Amer. J. Dis. 
Child., 1940, 59, 112-118.—(Child Develpm. Abstr. 
XIV: 503). 

3792. Beinlich, A. Zum Verhiltnis von kindes- 
und jugendpsychologischer Forschung und dichter- 
ischer Darstellung des Kindes. (The relation of 
child and youth psychology to the literary portrayal 
of the child.) Z. padag. Psychol., 1940, 41, 37-40.— 
The Romantics “discovered” the child as a literary 
subject, but child psychology dates only from the 
middle of the nineteenth century. Early childhood 
and adolescence were the first foci of study, while 
the prepubertal years were hard for the adult to 
grasp because their unfolding is largely internal. 
The novelist filled this gap from his own recollections. 
Although early childhood was the first field of 
child psychology cultivated, because the most 
easily grasped, it was described in literature only 
superficially and humorously. Naturally, the subtle 
influences of puberty were understood later than the 
general principles of child psychology. In ‘novels 


of development” between 1850 and 1900, adoles- 
cence was simply skipped, and only in the War and 
post-War literature is it adequately treated. The 
historical service to psychology of the literary por- 
trayal of the child was its grasp of the child’s soul 
as a unity, while science could not yet rise above its 
partial manifestations (speech development, etc.). 


In the consideration of puberty, literature was two 
decades ahead of psychology, awakening interest 
and breaking down resistance—M. E. Morse 
(Baltimore). 

3793. Benson, C. E. Mental hygiene and the 
exceptional child. Proc. 5th Conf. Child Res. Clin. 
Woods Sch., 1939, 31-38. 

3794. Bowlby, J. Substitute homes. 
Child, 1939, April, 3-7. 

3795. Bowlby, J. The abnormally aggressive 
child. New Era, 1938, Sept.-Oct., 230-234. 

3796. Burt, C. The incidence of neurotic symp- 
toms among evacuated school children. Brit. J. 
educ. Psychol., 1940, 10, 8-15.—The frequency of 
neurotic symptoms and delinquency among 157 
school children evacuated since September 1939 from 
three large cities, as determined by direct observa- 
tion, is compared with similar data obtained in 
peace-time surveys of these same communities. 
While evacuation has brought about no great in- 
crease in the amount of “‘serious’’ nervous disorder, 
cases of ‘‘mild’’ and probably temporary disturbance 
show a significantly increased frequency. In many 
cases, on the other hand, definite improvement has 
been noted. Analysis of the data in terms of the 
relative frequency of different types of neurotic 
symptoms reveals a marked increase of anxiety 
states, and especially of incontinence. Quasi- 
hysterical symptoms have been observed not in- 
frequently, while definite delinquency shows no 
demonstrable increase. In the light of interpreta- 
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tion of the causes of these disturbances, practica| 
suggestions for easing the psychological problems 
of war-time evacuation are offered. A note on the 
treatment of incontinence is appended—R, ¢ 
Strassburger (St. Joseph’s College). 

3797. Child Study Association of America. Habit 
training as a force in personality development, 
Child Study, 1939-1940, 17, 39-41. 

3798. Child Study Association of America. Psy. 
chotherapy in childhood. Child Study, 1939-1940, 
17, 42-45. 

3799. Coast, L. C. A study of the knowledge and 
attitudes of parents of preschool children. Uni, 
Ia. Stud. Child Welf., 1939, 17, 157-181.—Tests of 
the multiple-choice type were administered to 166 
parents; their responses were compared with those of 
a highly trained group of eight judges. The greatest 
difference was found between the attitudes toward 
corporal punishment; the parents’ median was four 
scale steps beyond the judges’ median and in the 
direction of the favorable end of the scale. In 
attitudes toward preschool educatiom the medians 
agreed. The parents were slightly more favorable 
than the judges toward praise and toward self. 
expression, and were more in favor of eliminating the 
habit of thumb-sucking than were the judges. A 
significant number of parents did not recognize the 
implications of familiar generalizations as applied in 
the tests —B. Wellman (Iowa). 

3800. Despert, J. L. A method for the study of 
personality reactions in preschool age children by 
means of analysis of their play. J. Psychol., i940, 
9, 17-29.—18 preschool children, 2-5 years of age, 
whose family and personal histories were knows, 
were observed for a 24-hour period, one third of which 
was spent in the nursery school, where the experi- 
mental play situation was presented and the child’s 
verbal, motor, and affective behavior recorded. In 
the doll play, and to a lesser extent in the drawing 
play, the child dramatized his affective relationship 
with his family, the nature of the play making 
affective reactions outstanding. Both verbal and 
motor expressions were freely employed in the play 
situations. The author believes that individual 
differences in the reaction to play situations and the 
similarity or divergence of affective reaction in the 
social group as compared with the play situations 
are important as indicators of success in adjustment 
to the environment. Data were also gathered on 
language development, the relation of fantasy t 
reality, and the intellectual and emotional develop: 
ment of the child.— F. A. Mote, Jr. (Brown). 

3801. Edelston, H. The problem child. J. * 
sanit. Inst., 1940, 60, 305-309. 

3802. Espenschade, A. Motor performance ” 
adolescence, including the study of relationships 
with measures of physical growth and maturily 
Monogr. Soc. Res. Child Develpm., 1940, 5, No. ! 
Pp. viii + 126.—During the years 1934-1938 sera- 
tim measures of motor performance were obtaine¢ 
for about 80 girls and 85 boys who were members 0 
the adolescent study group of the Institute of Child 
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Welfare (University of California). Performance of 
hovs was found to increase steadily and markedly 
‘hroughout the age range. Girls, on the other hand, 
vere found to reach a maximum at approximately 
4 years and to decline gradually thereafter. Sex 
jiferences were greater in older than in younger 
children. Correlations between motor performances 
and all measures of physical growth and maturity 
were low for girls. The reverse was true for boys. 
Intercorrelations among motor performances were 
ll positive, but varied in magnitude. Measures of 
strength were substantially correlated with gross 
motor performance in boys but only slightly cor- 
‘elated in girls. It was found that individuals tend 
| maintain a consistent group position in motor 
oerformance. ‘‘Sex differences in motor performance 
are so great in adolescence that joint participation 
n physical activities will, except in rare cases, 
meet only a social need. Thus the type of activity 
selected for mixed groups should be such that maxi- 
num opportunity is afforded for social experience.” 
Motor performances show such varying degrees of 
relationship with each other that programs in 
ohysical education “‘should allow for such intra- 
adividual differences.’’ The bibliography contains 
%) references — F. M. Teagarden (Pittsburgh). 

3803. Gabriel, A. A study of the attitudes of 
parents of adolescents. Univ. Ja. Stud. Child Welf., 
/939, 17, 129-156.—Scales designed to measure the 

of parents toward several aspects of 
lolescent behavior were constructed and applied to 
groups of parents varying in size from 39 to 100. 
The total number of subjects was 482. The attitudes 

{the parents were compared with those of a group 
{ specialists in child development. The responses 
{the parents to the different scales covered a wide 
range. The specialists were more favorable than 
the parents to well-planned mixed swimming parties 
nd more favorable toward dances taking place in a 
environment. They were somewhat less 
to conformity to social customs.—B. 


j 
} 
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3804. Gesell, A., Halverson, H. M., Thomson, H., 
lg, F. L., Castner, B. M., Ames, L. B., & Amatruda, 
C.S. The first five years of life, the preschool years. 
\ew York: Harpers, 1940. Pp. xiii + 393. $3.50.— 

his book is a cooperative effort which describes 
the results of the investigations at the Yale Clinic 


Child Development concerning development 
‘uring the preschool years. It replaces The mental 
rowth of the preschool child, published 15 years ago. 
‘art 1, by Gesell, contains the introduction, a dis- 
ussion of the nature of mental growth, descriptions 
‘growth during the first year and from ages one to 
ive years, and a pictorial survey of preschool be- 
tavior. Part II, by Halverson, Thompson, Ilg, 
‘astner, and Ames, contains descriptions of motor 
evelopment, adaptive behavior, language develop- 
ment, and personal-social behavior. Part III, by 
vesell and Amatruda, contains the philosophy of 
‘t¢ developmental examination, the conduct of the 
‘tvelopmental examination, clinical adaptations to 
‘typical conditions, individuality and its charac- 
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terization, and developmental supervision and the 
school beginner. A description of the examination 
records and arrangements and a selected bibliog- 
raphy of 142 titles are appended. Index.—J. McV. 
Hunt (Brown). 

3805. Hohman, L. B. As the twig is bent. New 
York: Macmillan, 1940. Pp. 291. $2.50.—A book 
intended primarily to familiarize parents with some 
of the problems they face in bringing up their chil- 
dren through the early years into normal, healthy 
adulthood. Included among the 26 chapter titles 
are the following: Control your child for happiness; 
Spank—if you must; Why so temperish, gloomy, 
and discouraged? Daydreams and fairy tales have 
their uses; The “inside” story of attractiveness; A 
leash for the green-eyed imp; Adults—weaned from 
weak reliance; How can sex truth be kept true? 
Girlish boys and boyish girls; Escapades of the 
years of innocence; Sweet sixteen and—; Your 
child’s future is in your hands—L. A. Averill 
(Worcester Teachers College). 


3806. Horowitz, E. L. Child-adult relationships 
in the preschool years. J. soc. Psychol., 1940, 11, 
41-58.—A modification of one of the Merrill-Palmer 
scales on child-adult relationships applied to children 
in nursery schools revealed that dependency is not 
a single psychological function, but includes two 
variables—overt activity in relation to the problems 
of life, and affectional and attentional support. 
There is some evidence that as the child becomes 
increasingly independent of the adult in relation to 
overt activity, he needs a corresponding increase in 
the affectional bond with the adult—G. Brighouse 
(Occidental). 

3807. Hunt, L. W. The child in the home. New 
York: Prentice-Hall, 1939. Pp. xii + 259. $2.50.— 
(Child Develpm. Abstr. XIV: 594). 

3808. Irwin, F. W., & Newland, E. A genetic 
study of the naming of visual figures. /. Psychol., 
1940, 9, 3-16.—The development of the capacity to 
“perceive configurational similarities across sense 
modalities’ was studied in 306 subjects, from kinder- 
garten to 12th grade, age range 4 to 18 years. The 
children were asked to assign orally presented non- 
sense names to nonsense visual figures. The in- 
vestigators found better than chance performance, in 
terms of their previously arranged criterion of correct 
naming, in the 4th-grade 9-year-old children. They 
found a small but significant positive correlation 
between intelligence-test scores and performance in 
the case of the older children. The subjects gave 
“communality of attributes’ in the material and 
‘general impression” rather than explicit associations 
as reasons for their choices—F. A. Mote, Jr. 
(Brown). 

3809. Jameson, S. H. Adjustment problems of 
university girls because of parental patterns. 
Soctol. soc. Res., 1940, 24, 262-271.—( Child Develpm. 
Abstr. XIV: 584). 

3810. Keller, W. K. Some practical aspects of 
re problems. Kentucky med. J., 1939, 37, 
571-575. 
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3811. Langford, W.S. Thumb and finger sucking 
in childhood. Amer. J. Dis. Child., 1939, 58, 1290- 
1300.—( Child Develpm. Abstr. X1V: 512). 

3812. Lyden, C. C. How the preschool can help 
to prevent the problems of adolescence. Childh. 
Educ., 1940, 16, 272-275. 

3813. MacCalman, D. R. The difficult parent. 
J. R. sanit. Inst., 1940, 60, 301-305. 

3814. Marzi, A., & Tavernari, G. Ricerche sull’ 
intelligenza dei sordomuti. (Researches on the 
intelligence of deaf mutes.) Rtv. Psicol. norm. pat., 
1939, 35, 121-153.—The mental development of ap- 
proximately 100 deaf-mute boys was studied by 
means of the Stanford-Binet scale, as well as by other 
tests and experiments, including the Porteus maze, 
paper-and-pencil formboards, picture absurdities, 
reaction time, tapping, judgment of perceptual 
magnitudes, and copying designs. The effect of 
language limitation on the mental development of 
deaf mutes is discussed.—T. M. Abel (New York 
City). 

3815. McClain, E., & Charters, J. [Eds. ] 
Principles of child care in institutions; a handbook 
for staff study and discussion. Columbus, Ohio: 
Dept. Public Welfare, Div. of Public Assistance, 
1208 State Office Bld., 1939. Pp. 310. $1.25, 
outside Ohio. 

3816. McGraw, M. B. Behavior of the newborn 
infant and early neuro-muscular development. 
Res. Publ. Ass. nerv. ment. Dis., 1939, 19, 244—-246.— 
The development during the first two years may be 
grouped into four stages: (1) The first four months 
period is marked by a diminution of the atavistic 
reflexes and rhythmical movements of the newborn. 
(2) The period between four and eight or nine 
months is characterized by the development of 
voluntary movements in the upper spinal region. 
(3) From eight to fourteen months there is increasing 
control of activities of the lower spinal region. (4) 
The remaining ten months are marked by the rapid 
development in associational processes, conditioning, 
and symbolic associations, including language.— 
D. G. Marquis (Yale). 

3817. Odell, M. C. Our little child faces life. 
Nashville, Tenn.: Cokesbury Press, 1939. Pp. 64.— 
(Child Develpm. Abstr. XIV: 596). 

3818. Saupe, W. Zur Psychologie des kindlichen 
Theaterspiels. (The psychology of children’s dra- 
matic play.) Z. pddag. Psychol., 1940, 41, 40-43.— 
A discussion of finger plays as an early form of 
children’s dramatic activity, based on Anatole 
France's “Little Peter.’’ The subject is connected 
with children’s toys. Imaginative children should 
have only simple playthings. Only unimaginative 
children and those whom it is considered necessary 
to acquaint early with technical culture need ex- 
pensive toys. They leave the more deeply endowed 
child cold and incite him not to synthesis, but to 
destructive analysis (taking them apart).—M. E. 
Morse (Baltimore). 

3819. Selinka, R. Der Ubergang von der ganz- 
heitlichen zur analytischen Auffassung im Kindes- 
alter. (The transition from the totalitarian to the 
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analytical attitude in childhood.) Z. padag. Psycho! 
1939, 40, 256-278; 1940, 41, 31-36.—Experiment, 
with kindergarten children and pupils of the first 
fourth, and fifth grades show that the change from 
the totalitarian to the analytic attitude occyrs 
normally around the seventh year, although it js 
foreshadowed in the fourth and fifth years. The 
earlier the beginning of the analytic tendency, the 
quicker and the higher its development appears to be. 
Progressively smaller remnants of the totalitarian 
attitude, however, persist. The development of the 
emotional life is closely connected with the mode of 
perception. Total grasp is deeply embedded jn 
feeling; the analytic is less emotionally determined 
A corresponding differentiation of the visual and 
tactile functions also occurs, until they become 
relatively independent. The eye, particularly 
serves the analytic function. There is also a change 
in the will, from involuntary to voluntary attention 
The totalitarian period corresponds with the stage 
of undifferentiated schematic drawing, and the 
analytic with realistic representation —M. EF. Mors 
(Baltimore). 

3820. Serebrinsky, B. Influencia del ambiente 
familiar en los trastornos neuropsiquicos de los 
nifios. (Influence of the family environment on 
children’s nervous and mental disturbances.) Rev. 
Pediat., Cérdoba, 1939, 1. Pp. 24.—Serebrinsky 
stresses that one must proceed from the organic to 
the psychic and really understand the child's 
problem, weighing his relation to the various 
familial factors. Orientation of the parents and a 
rational education are more valuable to the child 
than psychotherapy. In the case of a sick child, 
his interpretation of the parents’ tenderness and its 
influence on his character are important.—WM. £ 
Morse (Baltimore). 

3821. Sollenberger, R. T. Some relationships 
between the urinary excretion of male hormone by 
maturing boys and their expressed interests and 
attitudes. J. Psychol., 1940, 9, 179-189.—10 boys 
aged 13 to 16, were rated on the maturity of their 
behavior on the basis of 6 months’ observatioa 
They were also given 3 questionnaires intended to 
measure changing interests and attitudes of the 
growing child. Finally a urine sample from eac) 
boy was assayed for androgenic hormone activity 
On making rank order correlations, only one ques 
tionnaire correlated high with both observed be- 
havior and hormone activity and low with chrono- 
logical age. This questionnaire was given to 23 
additional subjects, whose hormone activity was 
measured. Results showed that expressed interests 
and attitudes correlated higher with hormone ac 
tivity than with chronological age. A compariso 
of the interests of the high-hormone-activity boys 
with those of the low-hormone-activity boys showed 
that the former were more interested in hetero 
sexual activity, personal adornment, and strenuous 
competitive sports.— F. A. Mote, Jr. (Brown). 

3822. Stoddard, G. D. Intellectual developmet! 
of the child: an answer to the critics of the lows 
studies. Sch. & Soc., 1940, 51, 529.—Some ™ 
terpretation is offered of the findings in the 1e¥ 
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Yearbook of the National Soctety of the Study of 
Education. Of the 10 nursery schools reporting 
gains in IQ the University of Iowa has 682 cases 
against an average of less than 100 in the others. 
Though no other institution reports such large gains, 
none reports a loss, and in some cases a gain is not 
reported if it is not greater than the gain in a control 
group not at school. This implies that there may be 
a constant error in the tests used, but this, in view 
of the number of different tests available and im- 
provements in standardization, is less probable 
than that the environment of many homes is as 
favorable to IQ increase as is a nursery school. 
The belief that an IQ remains constant is now giving 
way before findings by Burks, R. L. Thorndike, 
Honzik, and others. Recent studies of children 
placed in foster homes by Skeels and Skodak rein- 
force the realization that the IQ of a child is usually 
aflected by the environment in which he is placed by 
the time he is three. This is a true effect, but not 
invariably produced, and need not arouse false hopes 
in some cases so much as legitimate ones for others. 
To avoid a harmful and unwarranted label for a 
child it would be better not to give tests as a standard 
procedure in schools.—M. Lee (Chicago). 


3823. Thompson, C. E. The attitudes of various 
groups toward behavior problems of children. J. 
abnorm. soc. Psychol., 1940, 35, 120-125.—There ds 
a wide disparity between the rankings of the be- 
havior problems by the child psychologists and all 
other groups, namely Negro and white children, 
parents, apprentice teachers, and teachers. Rank- 


ings by teachers more nearly agree with rankings 
by parents than with rankings by child psychologists. 


Child psychologists tend to evaluate befaviors in 
terms of their effect upon individual--personality, 
teachers and parents in terms of their’ social conse- 
quences. The rankings by childrer-are almost the 
same as by parents. Rankings by Negro and white 
parents, children, and teachers reveal no racial 
difference. Prospective teachers and teachers in 
attendance at colleges rank the behaviors more 
nearly as they are ranked by parents than do teachers 


in service—C. H. Johnson (Portland, Ore.). 


3824. Thorndike, R. L. Performance of gifted 
children on tests of developmental age. J. Psychol, 
1940, 9, 337-343.—When the Furfey developmental- 
age test was given to 26 boys, median age 11 years, 
and 24 girls, median age 11.2 years, of superior 
intelligence, both groups had a median develop- 
mental age greater than that expected on the basis of 
chronological age. The maturity shown by these 
children varied greatly from item to item, sometimes 
appearing to be related to mental maturity and 
sometimes not. The highest maturity was shown 
on the subtests on choice of books to read, future 
vocations, and things to think about. Effectiveness 
o' certain appeals differed in the case of intelligent 
children and those not selected for intelligence.— 
P.A. Mote, Jr. (Brown). 


3825. Valentine, C. W. The specific nature of 
‘emperament traits and a suggested report form. 
Brit. J. edtwc. Psychol., 1940, 10, 25-48.—In evaluat- 
ing the social behavior of young children, it is es- 
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sential to recognize the specific and unitary character 
of the traits in terms of which the conative and 
affective aspects of mental life express themselves. 
For this reason a new report form has been con- 
structed, adapted for the accurate recording of the 
more elementary temperamental processes. The 
classification headings employed correspond in 
general to McDougall’s list of the innate propensi- 
ties, subjected to further analysis. To make for a 
more complete report, there is provision for data 
regarding school work, neurotic symptoms, and 
home circumstances, in addition to the main section 
on temperament. Detailed suggestions for the 
use of the report form, which is reproduced in its 
entirety, are given.—R. C. Strassburger (St. Joseph's 
College). 

3826. [Various]. The university high school 
study of adolescents. Univ. High Sch. J., 1939, 18, 
1-47.— (Educ. Abstr. V: 486). 


3827. Welch, L. The genetic development of the 
associational structures of abstract thinking. J. 
genet. Psychol., 1940, 56, 175-206.—93 children, 
21-72 mos. old, were asked (1) to identify various 
toy figures, common fruits, vegetables, and articles 
of clothing; and (2) to answer questions about such 
things as meat, tools, and games. Both procedures, 
permitting a study of knowledge of abstract concepts, 
showed that such knowledge was much greater for 
older than for younger children. A test of concept 
formation using pairs of geometrical blocks, ad- 
ministered to 50 children 3-6 yrs. old, 12 college 
women, and 2 ‘teen-age defectives with IQ's of 57 
and 63, provided material for analysis of errors in 
concept development. The commonest error was 
“general confusion’’; next commonest was ‘‘mid- 
point failure,” a telescoping of the hierarchical 
structure so that a stage was omitted.—D. K. Spelt 
(Mississippi). 

3828. Welch, L., & Long, L. The higher struc- 
tural phases of concept formation of children. J. 
Psychol., 1940, 9, 59-95.—The present study had 
four objectives: (1) to investigate the difference 
between rate of learning of nonsense-syllable names 
of three specific objects (wooden beads of different 
shapes) and rate of learning names of a class (tri- 
angles or rectangles) and two of its species, (2) to 
examine effect of increased difficulty in identifying 
components of a class concept, (3) to test ability to 
reason with the learned concepts, (4) to observe the 
learning process involved in dealing with class con- 
cepts of a higher order. There were 103 subjects, 
aged 42 to 83 months, of average socio-economic 
status for New York City. For some of the children 
intelligence ratings were available. The motivation 
was high in the majority of cases. Results indicate 
that it is easier for a child to learn to identify 3 ob- 
jects than a hierarchical structure of two objects 
and their class. A second hierarchical structure of 
four objects and three class concepts was even more 
difficult. Decreasing the physical dimensions sepa- 
rating two members of a class reduced the percentage 
of correct identification. With regard to manipulat- 
ing the recently learned associations, performance 
was better with the concepts of the second hierarchy 
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tests and with concepts of concrete objects than with 
the concepts of the first hierarchy. Superior per- 
formance on hierarchy tests went with superior 
performance on memory and discrimination tests, 
while children failing both hierarchy tests were 
inferior on the battery of supplementary tests.— 
F. A. Mote, Jr. (Brown). 

3829. Wexberg, E. Problems of adolescence. 
Ment. Hyg., N. Y., 1939, 23, 594-600.—A discus- 
sion of the relationship of the adolescent with his 
family. At the period of adolescence conflicts arise 
between parents and children. The relationship of 
mutual confidence is often spoiled; children may 
form attachments objected to by their parents. 
Parents attempt to make decisions for their children. 
It is well to put the child on his own responsibility 
as early as possible and at the same time exert 
friendly control and supply wise advice —P. Brand 
(New York City). 

3830. Wile, I. S. The challenge of adolescence. 
New York: Greenberg, 1939. Pp. x + 484. $3.50. 
—Taking data from the fields of biology, psychology, 
sociology, religion, and ethics, the author presents an 
interpretation of adolescence. The behavior of the 


adolescent is the result of a ratio between E (in-, 


herent energy and drive originating in generated 
internal and radiated external forces) and R (re- 
sistance developed from internal and external fac- 
tors). The author offers information concerning the 
physical process of growth, the values of sexual 
development, and the organization of personality 
on the basis of conflict. These are analyzed with 
reference to family life, group living, study, work, 
play, worship, and the political and ethical phases of 
the youth movements of today. Problems of intel- 
ligence and education, of emotional growth and con- 
trol, of economics and vocation, and of delinquency 
and crime are discussed.— M. Cotzin (Cornell). 
3831. Williams, J. N. The socialization of 
children. Virginia med. Mon., 1939, 66, 747-751. 
3832. Witty, P. A genetic study of fifty gifted 
children. Yearb. nat. Soc. Stud. Educ., 1940, 39 (II), 
401-409.—An examination of the characteristics of a 
gifted group of 50 children (26 boys and 24 girls) 
with IQ's ranging from 140 to 183 (M = 153) sup- 
ports the findings of Terman in this field of research. 
Included in the author's findings are the following: 
(1) physique and general growth of the group were 
above average; (2) these children were well adjusted 
to school life; (3) English, Scottish, and Jewish 
stocks predominated; (3) most of the children had 
the advantages of superior cultural home influences; 
(4) the present school organization seems to fail in 
providing adequately for the needs of the gifted 
child; (5) the gifted children maintained their 
superiority throughout a 10-year period; (6) the 
interests of these children showed vitality and 
versatility; (7) failure to conform to discipline re- 
quirements increased in the interval between ex- 
aminations.—P. S. de Q. Cabot (Simmons). 


3833. Yarnell, H. Firesetting in children. Amer. 
J. Orthopsychiat., 1940, 10, 272-287.—This is a 
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study of 60 firesetting children. The group ; 
broken up into a young group, ranging from 6 to § 
years of age, and an adolescent group between the 
ages of 11 and 15 years. In the young group man 

had special school disabilities which kept them fro 

receiving the satisfaction from school which a child 
usually enjoys, and all of them had been deprived of 
love and security in their home lives. There seem 
to be different mechanisms and reactions at work in 
the adolescent group, as they seem to go in pairs, 
with an active and passive member, and set fires for 
excitement.—R. E. Perl (New York City) 


3834. Yasuda, M. Jid6 no détoku handan. ( 
moral judgment of children.) Kyéiku Shiny 
Kenkyfi, 1939, 14, 118-136; 300-325; 485-504. —Ry 
means of a picture method 269 boys and 262 girls, 
from 5 to 13 years old, were tested with regard to 
their moral consciousness. The results indicate that 
the moral ideas of children develop from heteronomy 
to autonomy, from consequentism to motivism, and 
from a position in which they experience persons 
each as an isolated special existence in the picture, 
as for instance a father, a mother, an attacker, ora 
policeman, to one in which they experience them as 
constituting a social community to which the 
children themselves belong. —R. Kuroda (Keijo). 

3835. Yoda, A. Jogakusei no nayami ni tsuite no 
chésa. (A research on the worries of school girls.) 
Kybtku Shinrt Kenky&, 1939, 14, 28-45.—By means 
of a questionnaire method 744 school girls, including 
those in girls’ normal, higher and commercial 
schools, were tested with regard to their worries. 
The answers were classified and the distribution of 
each class was examined.— R. Kuroda (Keijo). 

3836. Yoda, A. Seinenki ni okeru kéyé seikatsu. 
(Friendship in youth.) Kyéiku Shinrt Kenkyi, 
1939, 14, 520-530.—By means of a questionnaire 
method 959 subjects, including middle-school and 
college boys, were tested with regard to friendship. 
It was found that a sensitive self-feeling brings 
adolescents to a state of isolation in which the 
cannot stand against the pressure of the environment 
growing out of and keeping pace with the develo 
ment of self-consciousness; hence they seek trust 
worthy companions.—R. Kuroda (Keijo). 

3837. Zorbaugh, H. W. How may the communi 
utilize its gifted children? Ment. Hyg., N. Y., 190 
24, 1-16.—Gifted children require attention if the) 
are to be personally effective and socially productive 
The community should identify potentially gilted 
children preferably at their entrance to school 


tional program should be planned for these chilaret 


up through the college level, including social 9 
terests. The children should be encouraged by feel 
ing that their unique abilities are appreciate 
Parents of gifted children should be encouraged 
seek guidance, since the influence of family exper'e? 
is more fundamental than that of the com munity 49 
of education.—P. Brand (New York City). 


[See also abstracts 3346, 3409, 3415, 3442, 
3536, 3537, 3538, 3552, 3581, 3603, 3732, 3756 
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